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EDITORIAL COMMENT 
WE DECLARE WAR 


RESIDENT TRUMAN has, in ef- 
fect, twice declared war on Rus- 
sia. First, when he asked Congress 
for 400 million dollars to provide 
the wherewithal for Greece and 
Turkey to fight the Soviets; second- 
ly, when he said at the Jefferson 
Day Banquet, “We have witnessed 
atrocious violations of the rights of 
nations .. . We have declared our 
protest. It is no longer enough 
merely to say “We 
don’t want war.’ We 
must act in time— 
—ahead of time—to 
stamp out the smoldering begin- 
nings of any conflict that may 
threaten to spread over the world. 
.. « We will do well to recall the 
words of Thomas Jefferson, ‘I have 
sworn, upon the altar of God, eter- 
nal hostility against every form of 
tyranny over the mind of man.’” 
Those are fighting words. Under 
modern conditions they constitute 
a challenge if not an ultimatum. A 
more formal declaration of hostili- 
ties is neither necessary nor cus- 
tomary. Nations now start fighting 
“at the drop of the hat”; they don’t 
bother about formalities. Japan did 
not declare war on us; she just start- 
ed bombing. Germany and Russia 


Fighting 
Words 


did not bother with preliminaries 
when they decided to invade Po- 
land. Ribbentrop and Molotov met, 
shook hands, and said one to the 
other, “Go to it,” and Poland was 
destroyed. There was indeed a 
scrap of paper called a “Pact” but 
it concerned the relations of one in- 
vader with the other. Poland had 
no say in the matter. Nor had 
Lithuania, nor Latvia, nor Estonia, 
nor any other of the countries con- 
quered by Hitler or Stalin. All that 
is needed nowadays to start a war 
is an “incident,” a slight disturb- 
ance, bona fide or faked. Less 
than that will do. A speech is 
sufficient. So, President Truman’s 
cry “halt,” serves the purpose of a 
declaration of war. Russia may or 
may not immediately pick up the 
gage of battle, but if and when she 
starts shooting she will explain— 
if she so far condescends—that we 
declared war on her on March 12th, 
and again on April 5, 1947. 


F the “One World” logic is valid, 
or if the Truman concept of the 
obligation of the United States to 
fight for small nations, is correct, 
we, the people of America were at 
war when Poland was invaded, or 
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Austria, or Czechoslovakia, or even 
when Hitler moved into the Rhine- 
land. For that matter we were 
in World War II. from July 19, 
1936, when Franco came over from 
Morocco to expel the Soviet Fifth 
Column from Spain. That war was 
no “rehearsal”; it was a curtain 
raiser. By the same process of rea- 
soning we were at war with Japan 
from the day of the 
“incident” on the 
Marco Polo bridge 
at Peiping, July 7, 
1937. If the One 
Worlders and the Trumanites are 
right, the common opinion that we 
didn’t go to war with Japan until 
the catastrophe at Pearl Harbor is 
wrong. We were at war with Japan 
as soon as China was attacked. 

If these suppositions seem a trifle 
farfetched, let us make a concession 
and say that we entered the Euro- 
pean war when we gave the fifty 
cruisers to Britain. If a passerby 
on the street, seeing a citizen being 
beaten up by a bully, hands the citi- 
zen a club, or a brick, a knife or a 
gun, the fighting is no longer pri- 
vate. The passerby is in it. Indeed, 
on One World logic everybody is in 
it. When the fifty cruisers left our 
ports we were in the war with Eng- 
land against Germany. We were in 
the Asiatic war when Secretary 
Stimson tried to persuade Britain 
to join us in a protest to Japan. 


In Every 
War from 
the Start 


OES some innocent soul ask 
“but what of President Roose- 
velt’s statements, again and again 
and again, that we were not in the 
war—either war, European or Asi- 
atic—and that we were not going 
in?” Bless you child, that was only 
part of the master’s technique. He 
knew we were at war. He needed 
no one to tell him that formal dec- 
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larations of war are outmoded and 
obsolete. But if he had said, “Fellow 
citizens, I will not delude you; we 
are in the war,” they would have 
thrown him out. “If they throw me 
out” (I imagine he reasoned with 
himself), “whom will they have to 
guide them to victory when we get 
into the shooting war?” 

So he “babied us along,” gave us 
only as much information as he 
thought good for us, frightened us 
occasionally, as for example with 
the Quarantine Speech, reassured 
us after his every menacing word or 
gesture, calmed us with the explan- 
ation that whatever he said and 
did was calculated to 
keep us out of the 
war, not to plunge us 
in. All the while he 
played a game with 
the Japs, knowing (as, of course, 
being a great statesman he did 
know) that sooner or later under 
provocation (what they called pro- 
vocation) they would strike. When 
what he fully expected happened, he 
made the usual gesture of surprise 
and horror, and informed the Senate 
and the House that a state of war 
existed, as if he did not know it had 
existed for months and years. 


The 
Supreme 
Strategist 


HILE those presidential she- 
nanigans were going on, we 
were oddly blind. Mr. Roosevelt per- 
haps expected us to catch on, but we 
were slow on the pick-up. We should 
have known—as we now know— 
that to quarantine a nation is to de- 
clare war on that nation. President 
Truman has declared quarantine for 
Russia. 


N this place a month ago I re- 


marked that the President’s 
speech to Congress with regard to 
help for Greece and Turkey might 
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well have been somewhat longer. 
He said he was well aware of the 
implications of the speech, but he 
left to his hearers—including of 
course his hearers in Moscow—the 
task of supplying the implications. 
One of the obvious implications was, 
“This means war if Moscow so wish- 
es it.” The Jefferson Day speech 
was longer and needed only the ad- 
dition of one sentence. Doubtless 
the President feared to mar the ora- 
torical effect of Jefferson’s resound- 
ing oath “upon the altar of God,” 
but there might have been still more 
punch in the peroration if after the 
words “every form of tyranny over 
the mind of man,” Mr. Truman had 
said, “the form of tyranny I have 
in mind is Russian Soviet tyranny!” 
“But,” says the scandalized reader, 
“that would have been tantamount 
to a declaration of war.” Of course, 
but the President had already issued 
an ultimatum, and an ultimatum is 
equivalent to a declaration. So now 
we are to all intents and purposes 
at war with Soviet Russia. When 
you are at war to all intents and pur- 
poses, you are at war. 


—— is one supremely impor- 
tant element of warfare, espe- 
cially of warfare against a nation 
covering so vast an expanse as Soviet 
Russia (nine million square miles; 
three times the size of the territorial 

United States). It is 
This the element of “logis- 
Matter of tics.” We first heard 
“Logistics” the word— most of 

us — during the re- 
cent war. We didn’t know at first 
what it meant, but the experts told 
us that logistics was more impor- 
tant than strategy or tactics. Our 
strategy and our tactics might 
break down and yet we could blun- 
der through to victory, but if our 


logistics failed, our goose was 
cooked. One mistake in logistics 
was like one mistake in a mine 
sweeper. There would be only one. 
The first would be the last. So, if 
we delayed an invasion, the reason 
was that we needed time to make 
sure of our logistics. If we went 
swiftly ahead and penetrated deep- 
ly into enemy territory, it was be- 
cause we knew our logistics were 
sound. To put it briefly: the war 
was won by logistics. 

It was all very wonderful, perhaps 
all the more wonderful because we 
had only the vaguest understanding 
of what the experts were talking 
about. We were in the position of 
the pious old lady under the pulpit 
(there is always a 
pious old lady under 
the pulpit) who said, 
“It was a wonderful 
sermon.” “What was 
it all about?” asked 
someone not equally well impressed. 
“God forbid that I should know 
what it was all about, but it was a 
wonderful sermon!” So of us. We 
didn’t know what the generals and 
the admirals meant by logistics, but 
we were sure that whatever logistics 
was, it was wonderful. 

Naturally we had recourse to 
good old Noah Webster. Not exact- 
ly to him, for “logistics” in his day 
meant “symbolic logic,” and that 
didn’t seem to fit. But we went to 
those who have kept the old fellow 
up to date. In the latest edition of 
the modernized Webster we found 
that logistics is “that branch of mili- 
tary art which embraces the trans- 
port, quartering and supplying of 
troops in military operations.” 
There’s a mouthful for you, but the 
idea is that an advancing army must 
keep its lines of supply open, go 
no further than is safe, and above 


Unintel- 
ligible; 
Therefore 
Wonderful 
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all be sure—like a burglar—of a 
“dead sure getaway.” The supreme 
example of failure in logistics is 
that of the great Napoleon Bona- 
parte. He got into Moscow but he 


wasn’t prepared to stay and he 


couldn’t get back. He wasn’t de- 
feated by Czar Alexander; he was 
defeated by logistics. Also at 
Waterloo it wasn’t Wellington but 
the weather that licked him. If 
watching the weather comes under 
the head of logistics, Napoleon was 
beaten for the second and last time 
by logistics. 


HAT we have reason to be con- 
cerned about in this new war 

is, above all things else, logistics. 
Russia is not coming over here. We 
are going over there. She-may in- 
deed, as General George C. Kenney 
says, fling some bombs at us across 
the North Pole, as the Japs dropped 
bombs at us in Hawaii. But the 
dropping of those bombs will be, as 
before, the signal for us to start mov- 
ing, this time not to relatively ac- 
cessible places, the Philippines, the 
Marshalls, the Carolines, but to any 
and every spot on the globe where 
Russia may have a possession, a 
foothold, a place of retreat. We 
shall have to attack, all at once 
or one after the other, the Baltic 
States, Poland, Austria, Hungary, 
the Balkans; Yugoslavia and Al- 
bania from the Adriatic, Murmansk 
_on the White Sea, 
Odessa on the Black 
Sea; Vladivostok and 
Darien in East Asia; 
North Korea from our precarious 
little base (if we still hold it) in 
South Korea. We shall have to clean 
up the Chinese Communists as we 
drive through to Manchuria. We 
may have to deal with insurrections 
behind our back (so to speak) in 


We Cover 
the World 
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Burma, India and Indonesia. Our 
logistics problem will be to make 
sure our line of access and regress 
from Washington across all the 
oceans and around the entire globe. 
In the war recently concluded (or 
was it only interrupted?) we found 
it difficult to keep the line open 
from New York to Gibraltar to Suez, 
through the Red Sea to the Persian 
Gulf—a matter of some 10,000 
miles, or around the Cape of Good 
Hope to Calcutta, some 15,000 miles. 
We shall have a dozen or a score 
of such lines in the next war. Such 
will be our logistics problem, quite 
apart from the problem of assem- 
bling and equipping an army and 
navy of—shall we say—20 million 
men, the building of ships and tanks 
and planes, the digging of raw ma- 
terials, the collecting of a thousand 
different sorts of supplies; and do- 
ing the multitudinous other jobs 
connected with the waging and win- 
ning of a great modern war. 


F the information conveyed by 
Patrick M. Boarman from Lyon, 
France, to the Brooklyn Tablet is 
correct (I presume it is), we may be 
in the next shooting war at any mo- 
ment now. Mr. Boarman, having 
interviewed “highly reliable persons 
in the cities of Toulouse, Hendaye 
and Lyon,” warns us of a plot to 
invade Spain. The plot, he says, 
was hatched, of course, in Moscow, 
but the preparations are being made 
especially in Yugoslavia. Arms will 
be sent into Spain 
from Genoa, as well 
as from France and 
Belgium. The at- 
tack from without will be timed 
to occur simultaneously with up- 
heavals inside Spain, and the double 
movement will be disguised as the 
“return of Democracy.” The pre- 
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cise day is not indicated, but it is 
expected to be in April or May. 
Major George Fielding Eliot thinks 
it cannot be so soon. 

This alarming news is important 
to us not as onlookers but as par- 
ticipants. If the One Worlders and 
President Truman are right, and the 
all but extinct Isolationists are 
wrong, we shall be in that Spanish 
war the moment it commences. 
Perhaps we are in it now. 


ANTICIPATE the objection: 

President Truman has no inten- 
tion of sending armies and navies, 
money and munitions to any and 
every spot on the globe. What he 
said to Congress and to the diners 
at the banquet was not meant to be 
a fighting speech. It was a gamble. 
He thinks Stalin is bluffing, and he 
is calling the bluff. Perhaps so. I 
wouldn’t know. I don’t play poker, 
but am I wrong when I say that call- 
ing a bluff involves guessing? Shall 
we go into a war on either a guess 
or a bluff? I am still bothered with 
the recollection that Franklin D. 
Roosevelt guessed wrong when he 
guessed, and gambled on the guess, 
that he could keep 
the Japs out of the 
war by “babying 
them along.” Tough 
babies the Japs. Tougher still the 
Russians. Twice we have been dis- 
appointed when our Presidents gam- 
bled against war. We re-elected 
Woodrow Wilson because he kept 
us out, and then he sent us in. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt swore by all 
that was high and holy that we 
would remain out, and yet we went 
in. Two bad guesses are enough. A 
third might be fatal. Is Mr. Truman 
a better guesser or shrewder gam- 
bler than his smart—oh, how very 
smart!—predecessor? Even if he 
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is, are the American people willing 
that he should guess or gamble on 
the prospects of a third world war? 

The Truman speech, then, was 
either a challenge or a gamble. Take 
your choice. Did the people author- 
ize a challenge? Do they approve 
a gamble? Is it right to gamble 
with human life at stake,—several 
million lives at stake—and, by way 
of good measure, the life of the last 
great hope of humanity, the Amer- 
ican Republic? The United States 
Senate had better think long and 
hard and conscientiously before it 
answers. The American people had 
better tell the Senate what they 
think about such a_ stupendous 
gamble or such a portentous chal- 
lenge. 


_ 
—_— 





ABANDON POLAND BUT RESCUE 
GREECE? 


NATION which has shrunk from 

doing its duty in one direction, 
sometimes thinks to make amends 
by attempting something not its duty 
elsewhere, like a woman who, hav- 
ing made a mess of her own family 
affairs, assumes the 
role of “do-gooder” 
to society at large. 
Not being a Freud- 
ian, I don’t know 
what that sort of 
person is called in pathological psy- 
chology. Old-fashioned folk called 
such a one “busybody.” But I won- 
der if the national Administration 
at Washington has it in mind to 
compensate for dereliction of duty 
in the matter of Poland by offering 
to help Greece and Turkey. Skeptics 
give us no such credit for good 
intentions. They say that we are 
really concerned, not about the 
Greeks and Turks, but about the 


Bad 
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Dardanelles, Suez, the route to Iran 
and the life line of the British Em- 
pire to India. We could prove the 
critics wrong and show ourselves 
sincere by taking up again the un- 
finished business of freeing Poland. 
In every document, from the Atlan- 
tic Charter to the Potsdam agree- 
ment, we wrote high-sounding pro- 
testations which, unless they were 
purely rhetorical, obligate us to Po- 
land. Furthermore, we sent three 
sharp notes to the illegitimate gov- 
ernment of Poland in January in- 
sisting that the election be, as Pots- 
dam had promised, “free, unencum- 
bered and secret.” The Polish 
usurpers, backed by Stalin, ignored 
two of those notes and answered the 
third by telling us that we didn’t 
know what we were talking about 
and bidding us mind our own busi- 
ness. When the electoral farce was 
finished we accused Warsaw (that 
is to say Moscow) of “suppression, 
coercion, intimidation and _ viola- 
tion of the spirit and the letter of 
the Yalta and Potsdam agreements.” 
We permitted our Ambasador to re- 
turn, to resign and to go about tell- 
ing the American people of the out- 
rages committed in Poland even 
against American citizens. Does that 
conclude the episode? May War- 
saw and Moscow now thumb their 
nose at us? Could we not halt the 
flow of goods and 
funds to Poland, and 
tell the Polish peo- 
ple the reason? Could 
we not cancel the 
“debt” we still “owe” to Russia. We 
send money, arms and foodstuffs to 
Greece to enable her to withstand 
Russia, yet we continue to send 
money and food to Russia and to 
countries dominated by Russia! Is 
it lunacy? Or duplicity? Or both? 
It is bad enough to have Russia and 


We Could 
Make 
Amends 
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her satellites laugh at us as “suck- 
ers,” but must we also tolerate the 
accusation of hypocrisy and men- 
dacity? 


-— 
— 





SLAVERY IN SOVIET RUSSIA 


EANWHILE such things are 
happening in Poland and Rus- 
sia as demand the attention of any 
government that pretends to be hu- 
manitarian. In the Reader’s Digest 
for April under the title, “Nothing 
But Their Chains,” is as horrifying 
a story as has come out of Europe 
or Asia in several hundred years. 
There are at least 14 million slaves 
in Russia working under such con- 
ditions as were never tolerated in 
the history of black slavery. The 
evidence is from David J. Dallin 
and Boris Nicolaevsky’s book Forced 
Labor in Soviet Russia not pub- 
lished as these lines are written but 
accessible in the late autumn. Max 
Eastman, formerly a sympathizer 
with the Soviets and himself an ex- 
cellent authority on Russia, makes 
the condensation from the book, 
and Kiril M. Alexeiev, once a Soviet 
diplomat now, like Kravchenko, a 
refugee from the hell that is Russia, 
appends a note confirming the ac- 
curacy of the allegations. 

If we seek a cause for which to 
fight, there it is. Should we not, at 
least, dexnand that a Committee from 
the United Nations 
be permitted to in- 
vestigate in Russia 
as in Greece? The 
most galling thing 
that has ever hap- 
pened to the govern- 
ment and the people of the Ameri- 
can Republic is to be called frauds, 
hypocrites, cowards, by the wicked- 
est rulers the world has seen in a 
thousand years. 


Not 
Political 
But 
Humani- 
tarian 
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HE only outrage in modern times 
comparable with slavery in 
Russia is the inhumane deportation 
of Germans from the homeland 
which they and their fathers had oc- 
cupied since the eleventh, twelfth, 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. 
Ten millions have been expelled 
from Eastern Germany alone. This 
incredible cruelty is in contradic- 
tion to the Atlantic Charter, written 
and signed by Britain and the United 
States, and later accepted and in- 
itialed by the Soviet Union, Poland 
and Czechoslovakia. The fact that 
in 1944 Winston Churchill repudi- 
ated the Charter and Franklin D. 
Roosevelt referred to it as a “scrap 
of paper now at the bottom of the 
sea,” instead of lessening our re- 
sponsibility adds to our shame. 
To the inevitable exclamation, “so 
you want war with Russia?” I re- 
ply that if in the White House and 
the State Department there is not 
sufficient intelligence to devise a 
means—short of war—of our keep- 
ing the faith we plighted to the 
world, then to war we should go. 
But we must have a clean-cut case. 
Not Greece and Turkey, which really 
means the Dardanelles, which in 
turn, as Napoleon said, means con- 
trol of Europe and Asia, that is to 
say political domination—not Greece 
and Turkey—but Poland and Russia 
and Germany into which we could 
go—if we are to go anywhere—for 
the sake of humanity and to clear 
ourselves of the charge of cowardice 
and perfidy. We should not risk 
the Republic for political or “ideo- 
logical” or commercial reasons, but 
we might be willing to sacrifice it for 
humanity’s sake. 


AVING indicated that a war with 
Russia while probable is un- 
desirable, I had better answer be- 
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forehand the inevitable question, 
“would you not welcome a crusade 
—even a fighting crusade—against 
atheistic Communism?” On that 
matter I have no doubts, no hesi- 
tancy, no qualifications. The reply 
is “absolutely no.” For one in my 
position and with my principles, the 
ultimate authority on war and peace 
is Jesus Christ. To me He is not 
dead and gone and silent. He is 
no mere philosopher, no “Jewish 
Socrates,” as someone has called 
Him. Still less is He a diplomat and 
least of all a politician. He is the 
Ever Present Reality. If ours is still 
a Christian civilization, it is because 
Christ is within it no 
less truly than in 
His Church. To ig- 
nore Him in the af- 
fairs of the world is not only folly 
but sacrilege. “If I am a Father,” 
said Jehovah to His people, “where 
is my honor?” “If I am Founder 
of your civilization,” said Jesus, 
“why do you ignore me when your 
civilization is in peril? On the 
seal of the city of Boston is the 
motto Sicut patribus sit Deus nobis, 
“May God be with us as He was with 
our Fathers.” The present compli- 
cated and chaotic condition of world 
affairs is due directly to His having 
been left out of the deliberations at 
Casablanca, Teheran, Yalta, Mos- 
cow, San Francisco, Lake Success 
(that word chokes me every time I 
try to say it). 


Why Not 
Ask Him? 


unbelievers and indifferentists, 
indeed to certain secularized 
Catholics, all such declarations are 
so much pious gush. To those of us 
who hold Jesus Christ to be God, 


they are sober fact. The presence 
of God in human affairs is the sine 
qua non of world harmony. There 
is no other Name under heaven 
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whereby men may be saved (in time 
as well as in eternity) but the Name 
of Jesus. 

Very well then; don’t ask me, ask 
Him if He would wish to see His 
Kingdom on Earth established by 
bloodshed or His Gospel defended 
by the sword. When the apostles 
asked, “Shall we call down lightning 
from heaven” upon the enemy, He 
said, “You know not of what spirit 
you are.” If after nineteen cen- 
turies we ask, “Shall we drop the 
atomic bomb on atheists?” the very 
question might cause Him to groan 
in spirit, and even to sweat blood. 
Ecclesia non sapit sanguinem, “The 
Church has no taste for blood” is an 
ancient theological maxim. Because 
certain churchmen in_ centuries 
gone forgot that axiom, the spread 
of the Kingdom of God upon the 
earth was interrupted and all but 
stopped. We are still apologizing 
for their sin and their blunder, and 
our apologies are not accepted. The 
only way to atone for the mistakes 
of the past is to refuse to commit 
them in the present. 

In the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, written before the advent of 
the anarchic idea that nothing is 
absolute, occurs the phrase, “we 
hold these truths to be self-evident.” 
As in the Declaration so in the Creed 
—at least in my Creed—certain 
truths are held to be self-evident. 
One of them is that Jesus would not 
have sanctioned war as an instru- 
ment for the propagation of His Gos- 
pel, or as a means of defense of His 
religion. Take that dogma or leave 
it. I decline to debate it. 


WILL, however, add a corollary 
on the use of the atomic bomb. 
That hideous instrument destroys 
not only human beings and cities, 


but law and justice and right. Let 
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those who talk wildly about “beat- 
ing the Russians to it,” say upon 
whom the bomb is to be dropped, 
the guilty or the innocent? If by 
some concatenation of impossibili- 
ties all the guilty should be assem- 
bled at a certain moment in the 
Kremlin and the Kremlin Square, 
with no helpless innocents at that 
moment within twenty or thirty 
miles, it might be morally permis- 
sible to drop an atomic bomb on 
that spot at that moment. But if 
we are to do again what we did at 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki, we had 
better first declare before God and 
man that we have abandoned not 
only all religious principle but even 
the natural law. It 
is difficult to recon- 
cile modern warfare 
with Catholic moral 
theology; it is blas- 
phemous to say that the use of the 
atomic bomb is in accord with the 
spirit and the letter of the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ. To drop an atomic 
bomb on atheists because they are 
atheists, would be to cast out Beelze- 
bub by Beelzebub. 


-— 
> 


TAKING COMMUNISM SERIOUSLY 


T long last (it’s about time) there 
seems to be the beginning of a 
concerted movement against Com- 
munists in the United States. The 
headlines day after day tell the 
story: “Governor Dewey Signs Curb 
on Reds;” “Thomas Tells Clark to 
Get Busy on Reds.” (Thomas is 
Chairman of the House Committee 
on Un-American Activities, and 
Clark is Attorney General); “Pre- 
pare Public Spotlight to Flush Out 
U. S. Reds”; “Reveal Known Reds 
got State Department Jobs”; “Bul- 
litt says Communists soften U. S. for 
Red Attack”; “U. S. Envoy Resigns 


God or 
the Atom 
Bomb? 
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with Blast at Poland” (for Poland 
read Moscow) ; “U.S. Accuses Soviet 
in Budapest Crisis”; “State Depart- 
ment Let Top Red Spy Go, says 
F.B.I.”; “House Committee Studies 
Ban on Communist 
WeKnewit Party”; “U. S. De- 
All Along nies Acheson Slan- 
ders Reds”; “U. S. 
Aid in Creating Red Air Force Re- 
vealed”; “See Pro-Red Bias in State 
Department;” “House Unit Cites 
Dennis in Contempt” (Eugene Den- 
nis is General Secretary of the 
American Communist Party.) 


HIS sudden awakening would 

seem to suggest that there must 
have been recently some startling 
revelations of Communist treach- 
ery. There have been no such 
revelations. Every newspaper man 
in Washington was fully aware of 
what has been going on for the last 
eight years. Not only Edgar Hoover, 
but every last “operative” in the 
F.B.I. could have told tales that 
would, as Shakespeare says, cause 
“each particular hair to stand on 
end, like quills upon the fretful por- 
cupine.” With all due regard to 
Mr. Budenz we didn’t really need 
converts from Communism to tell 
us. We knew it all in substance if 
not in detail. The 
only thing new is 
that now the lid is 
off. Say rather the 
lid is tilted a little so that we can get 
a peek into the sewer below and 
catch a whiff of the stench. That lid 


An Easy 
Whodunit? 


has been sat upon by some of the 
higher-ups (who, you might imag- 
ine, would have disdained so cheap 
and dirty a job) and a still higher- 
up than the higher-ups had given 
orders that the lid be clamped down 
tight. 

Perhaps we should be glad that 
now at last something is being done 
about it. But we remember that in 
the trial at Nuremberg the skeletons, 
(the Ribbentrop-Molotov pact and 
the Katyn massacre) remained 
locked in the closet. That trial 
lasted nine months and the report 
ran to five million words, but the cat 
was not let out of the bag. No, not 
even the skeleton of the cat. So, 
too, in the Pearl Harbor case an 
equally ridiculous and scandalous 
attempt was made to hide the iden- 
tity of the chief blunderer. 

So now, if the Committee on Un- 
American Activities puts the finger 
on this one and that one, while re- 
fusing to let the people know (as if 
they didn’t already know) who was 
the higher up, even though he were 
the highest up, who set the example 
of coddling Communists, the inves- 
tigation will be only one more 
“impious farce,” as Eugene Lyons 
called the Nuremberg trials. The 
Committee should not lift the lid a 
little and let us merely peek. They 
should blow the lid sky high and ex- 
pose the whole dirty business be- 
neath. It will not be pleasant, but it 
will be salutary. As for someone’s 
reputation—if it cannot stand the 
light, what good is it? 





A SONG FOR MARY 
By SIsTer M. Consiiia, P.H.J.C. 


HERE is May come softly in, 
Sing unto my Lady; 

Robins shout with cheerful din, 

Sing unto my Lady. 


Here is May all gaily dressed, 
Smile upon my Lady; 

Purple lilac at her breast, 
Smile upon my Lady. 


Here is May sweet-scented, fair, 
Bow before my Lady; 

Apple blossoms in her hair, 
Bow before my Lady. 


TO OUR LADY IN THE ATOMIC AGE 


By SISTER MARY OF THE VISITATION 


E who have thrust our hands among the stars 
And plucked down knowledge with unwavering minds, 

Priding ourselves on that shrewd sense which finds 
Excuse and means for our insensate wars,— 
We who in other times have turned to you 
When powers of darkness found our courage breaking, 
Now, in this evil time of our own making, 
Come clutching at your garment’s hem anew: 
O Mother, bend to us, we are afraid: 
Upon our world a pall of terror lies; 
Show us your Son! Above our darkness stand, 
Have pity on this chaos we have made, 
And let us see the pity in His eyes 
Who holds the earth an atom in His hand. 





FROM POTSDAM TO MOSCOW 


By FERDINAND A. HERMENS 


FFICIAL thinking about the 
peace has often been deficient 
in both wisdom and clarity, al- 
though of late there has been some 
improvement. It was a great step 
forward when, on July 19, 1946, 
Senator Connally said on the floor 
of the Senate: “Above all, we must 
never lose sight of the fact that Ger- 
many remains far and away the 
most important single element in 
the peace settlement. Thus far we 
have merely skirted the edges of 
Europe’s major peace problem.” 
The chance to do what Senator 
Connally considered necessary was 
to come with the Moscow confer- 
ence, which was devoted to the task 
of making a peace, if not with then 
at any rate for Germany. When 
our delegation departed for that his- 
toric assemblage it was, however, 
weighed down with heavy chains. 
Vital decisions in regard to Ger- 
many had been made at the Pots- 
dam conference of July, 1945. 
When, at the end of that meeting, 
the official declarations of the Big 
Three were published, The Econ- 
omist (London), the world’s most 
famous economic journal, com- 
mented: 


“Above all, it [the Potsdam Plan] 
has in it not a single constructive 
idea, not a single hopeful perspec- 
tive for the post-war world. At the 
end of a mighty war fought to de- 
feat Hitlerism, the Allies are mak- 


ing a Hitlerian peace. This is the 
real measure of their failure.” 


The disastrous consequences of 
the policies to which the Potsdam 
conference gave its official sanction 
are now widely recognized. Not a 
few government officials are work- 
ing hard for a positive alternative. 
Some improvement is inevitable, 
but no one who is aware of the 
manipulations behind the Potsdam 
policies will have any optimism 
about the prospects of getting the 
new start that is needed. The same 
methods which were used to scuttle 
the sane and sensible plans upon 
which our policy was originally 
based are certain to be used again 
to sabotage what responsible officials 
are now trying to do. 

State and War Department plan- 
ning was, in the beginning, based 
upon the Atlantic Charter. That 
document included the vanquished 
explicitly when it promised meas- 
ures for the increase in the world’s 
“prosperity,” and when it advo- 
cated “for all, improved labor stand- 
ards” and “freedom from fear and 
want.” Such aims might not be 
easily attainable, but it was certain- 
ly in the American interest to work 
in that direction—and, above all, 
to avoid any measures calculated to 
promote the opposite result. The 
economic distress of the Great De- 
pression gave both Hitler and the 
Japanese militarists the help they 
needed to get to power. To produce 
even worse conditions after their 
defeat was to make victory a hollow 
farce. 

The opinions of the group of 
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which Mr. Henry Morgenthau, Jr., 
then Secretary of the Treasury, was 
the spearhead, differed radically 
from those of the State and War De- 
partment planners. For the Mor- 
genthau group “security” meant the 
destruction of as much of German 
industry as possible. (Japan was 
recommended for similar treatment 
in order to avoid an all too obvious 
lack of logic.) The world was 
aghast when, in September, 1944, it 
learned that our Secretary of the 
Treasury had gone so far as to pro- 
pose the sealing of the German coal 
mines. Anyone with even a rudi- 
mentary knowledge of economics 
knew that such measures would 
mean an immediate catastrophe for 
all of Europe as well as for Ger- 
many. Morgenthau backed down 
on this demand later, of course, but 
he and his followers, so far as their 
major aims were concerned, were 
not inclined to give up after an in- 
itial setback. Whenever a direct 


approach failed there always re- 
mained the opportunities offered by 


a policy of indirection. Demaree 
Bess, in his article entitled “How 
We Botched the German Occupa- 
tion” (The Saturday Evening Post, 
January 26, 1946) has given us the 
background of this struggle. Mr. 
Bess’s account has one gap: it fails 
to mention that the final break in 
American policy came on the very 
eve of the German surrender. 

On March 10, 1945, there took 
place, in the State Department, a 
meeting of the so-called Inter-policy 
Committee, consisting of the Secre- 
taries of State, War and Treasury 
and their advisers. The State De- 
partment experts produced a direc- 
tive for the government of Germany, 
on which American and British offi- 
cials had worked for two years, and 
which was characterized by a con- 
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structive approach in conformity 
with the Atlantic Charter. This 
document bore the initials of Pres- 
ident Roosevelt, signifying his ap- 
proval. Mr. Morgenthau, however, 
in the words of one observer, 
“turned livid with rage.” The then 
Secretary of State, Mr. Stettinius, 
did not back up his men, as his 
predecessor, Cordell Hull, used to 
do on such occasions, and the meet- 
ing broke up. 

Mr. Morgenthau was able to en- 
list, in the ensuing struggle against 
the State and War Departments, the 
aid of someone much more able than 
himself: Mr. Bernard Baruch, who 
on so many other occasions has 
rendered such great and patriotic 
service to his country that most 
of us even now hardly trust our 
eyes when we read what he wrote at 
that time. He submitted, under the 
date of March 18, 1945, a memo- 
randum which advocated a ban on 
virtually all German and Japanese 
foreign trade, not only for alleged 
reasons of security, but also for the 
purpose of eliminating their com- 
mercial competition. After this 
memorandum had been released for 
publication, The Economist, in its 
issue of June 9, 1945, concluded its 
comments with this sentence: “Un- 
fortunately, very few voices have 
been raised to state the simple fact 
that Mr. Baruch’s plan is immoral, 
uneconomic, and unworkable.” 

The editors of The Economist 
were not aware that by the time 
their comments appeared the harm 
had been done. A new version of 
the directive to the American com- 
mander in Germany was written, 
in late March and early April, in 
the Pentagon Building, with Mr. 
Morgenthau’s representatives doing 
most of the writing. This document 
obtained presidential signature early 
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in April, and was promptly handed 
to General Eisenhower who, inci- 
dentally, never concealed his dislike 
for it. 

When the preparatory work be- 
gan for the Potsdam conference, offi- 
cial American foreign policy, then 
fully dominated by the Morgenthau 
men, used every conceivable form 
of pressure in order to bring about 
Allied concurrence in their plans. 
Negotiations connected with lend- 
lease, prospective loans, and other 
matters—the range of Treasury 
powers was vast during and immedi- 
ately after the war—were used to 
this end. What was done was once 
again concealed from the public by 
the simple expedient of publishing 
a vital document so late that most 
people no longer paid any attention 
to it. The text of JCS 1067—the re- 
vised version, the original still being 
withheld from us—was released on 
October 17, 1945, ten weeks after 
the Potsdam declarations had been 
made public (August 2, 1945). A 
comparison between the two docu- 
ments shows that Potsdam consti- 
tuted in the main but a rewrite job 
of our own directive. The New York 
Times, in an editorial published on 
October 18, 1945, commented rather 
angrily: “This means that the policy 
determined upon at that conference 
was in the main an American plan 
and must, therefore, also be pri- 
marily an American responsibility.” 

It is well to bear in mind, then, 
that the Potsdam policies did not 
begin at Potsdam. They were in 
force from the time that Germany 
was occupied. To be sure, the pro- 
visions of JCS 1067 applied directly 
to the American zone only. How- 
ever, most of the English zone, in- 
cluding the Ruhr district, had first 
been occupied by American troops, 
and the British did not dare deviate 
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too much from what they knew to 
be the wishes of the American Treas- 
ury—at a time when lend-lease was 
continuing and the need for a post- 
war loan apparent. 

The practical effects of Allied oc- 
cupation policy would have been 
known earlier, and remedial action 
might have been forced in time, if 
government officials had been will- 
ing to say in public what some of 
them did not hesitate to say “off the 
record.” Mr. Laird Bell, formerly 
Deputy Director of the Economic 
Division of the Military Government, 
was apparently the only one willing 
to speak frankly. In a lecture be- 
fore the Chicago Association of 
Commerce, delivered on March 10, 
1946, he said: “The policy is one of 
retribution. It tears down, it pun- 
ishes, it calls for years of suppres- 
sion.” He proceeded to give details, 
both to characterize the spirit be- 
hind JCS 1067, and the economic 
results which it was bound to pro- 
duce. For our purposes it will suf- 
fice to quote a few sentences from 
the text of the directive itself. Ar- 
ticle 32 instructs the American com- 
mander to: 


“Prohibit and prevent production 
of iron and steel, chemicals, non- 


ferrous metals . . . machine tools, 
radio and electrical equipment, auto- 
motive vehicles, heavy machinery 
and important parts thereof (with 
certain limited exceptions). 

“Prohibit and prevent rehabilita- 
tion of plant and equipment in such 
industries . . .” 


To the economist it is plain what 
such provisions (supplemented by a 
great many others) mean: They will 
precipitate the economy concerned 
into a downward spiral, in which 
there is no halt except as a result of 
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outside intervention. It is, there- 
fore, strange that some people say 
that the limitations on the German 
economy contained in the Potsdam 
declarations, and in the Level of In- 
dustries Plan of March, 1946, had 
no practical effects because actual 
production never reached the au- 
thorized levels. How could it have 
been otherwise? The consequences 
of war-time destruction were seri- 
ous enough, but there was, at the 
moment of the surrender, a substan- 
tial recuperative power in the Ger- 
man economy. This was squashed 
as a result of the policies initiated 
under the terms of JCS 1067 and of 
the Potsdam declaration. The Econ- 
omist (issue of January 18, 1947) 
rightly stated: 


“The Americans, and still more 
the British, are now caught in the 
disastrous consequences of their 
earlier ‘Morgenthau approach.’ Eigh- 
teen months’ potential reconstruc- 
tion in Europe have been lost. The 
economy can no longer revive itself. 
It must be revived from without at 
great and probably increasing cost 
to the victors.” 


And Mr. Victor Gollancz, the well- 
known publisher, who has labored 
incessantly and brilliantly to dem- 
onstrate that the basic moral pre- 
cepts of Judaism are the same as 
those of Christianity, entitled the 
pertinent chapter of his latest book 
(In Darkest Germany), “The Plan- 
ning of Ruin.” He gives concrete ex- 
amples for the destructive effects of 
Allied policies, which are recom- 
mended to the attention of those 
who continue to propound the half- 
truth that the current economic pre- 
dicament of Germany is an inevita- 
ble result of war-time devastation. 
Inasmuch as the recent publication 
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of the secret agreement made at 
Allied conferences has once again 
shown the close relationship be- 
tween Yalta and Potsdam, it is well 
to consider what Dr. Gollancz, in 
his previous book, Our Threatened 
Values, had to say about these two 
conferences: 


“When men recover, if they ever 
do recover, their objectivity, Yalta 
and Potsdam will be names of in- 
famy. ... It is difficult to speak 
calmly of these decisions of Yalta 
and Potsdam. They may be summed 
up in four words: annexation, ex- 
pulsion, spoliation and economic 
enslavement; all of which, it may 
be remembered, are among the 
main counts in the Nuernberg in- 
dictment.” 


The Moscow conference was to 
offer us an unexpected chance to 
square, in part at least, our policies 
and our consciences. In the past, 
any critical reference to the Pots- 
dam agreements would evoke the 
reply that Russia was a partner to 
them, and that peace could not be 
maintained except through con- 
tinued co-operation with Russia. 
Throughout 1945, and the first 
quarter of 1946, Russian representa- 
tives had insisted on a very low 
level of industrial capacity for Ger- 
many. “De-industrialization” of 
Germany had been the watchword 
of Communist and, fellow-traveler 
propaganda in this country, from 
The Daily Worker to Louis Adamic. 
Matters changed in the spring and 
summer of 1946. The industrial 
crisis in Russia deepened, and the 
prospects of a substantial American 
loan vanished. It had become obvi- 
ous that “reparations” from Ger- 
many in the form of dismantled 
plants yielded but a fraction of the 
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anticipated value. The Russians be- 
gan to be deeply interested in repara- 
tions from the current production 
of western Germany. This necessi- 
tated a much higher level of indus- 
try, which both Molotov and Stalin 
promptly demanded. 

To be sure, the principle of repa- 
rations out of current production is 
one thing, and its present-day appli- 
cation another. This writer has 
advocated such reparation for years, 
on condition that they be payable 
in kind rather than in cash, and that 
they be limited to what the van- 
quished could produce in a period 
of, let us say, five to ten years. If, 
at the time of Yalta, representatives 
of Germany’s major democratic 
parties had been asked what they 
preferred, a program of substantial 
reparations out of current produc- 
tion, or the Yalta-Potsdam program 
of territorial truncation, plus de- 
industrialization, plus the slave la- 
bor of prisoners of war, they would 
undoubtedly have preferred the 
former. 

Since that time some fifteen mil- 
lion Germans (and former Austri- 
ans) have been expelled from their 
ancestral homes, and once flourish- 
ing areas have been turned into a 
howling wilderness. Millions con- 
tinue to be held as prisoners of war; 
hundreds of thousands of them have 
died of starvation and mistreatment. 
The German merchant marine has 
been divided among the victors; 
German patents are being expropri- 
ated, and so are all assets of Ger- 
man nationals in foreign countries. 
The health of the German popula- 
tion has declined so severely that 
average industrial productivity now 
stands at forty per cent of normal. 
A couple of years of persistent effort 
will be needed to make German 
workers fully productive again, and 
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to raise German agriculture to its 
war-time level. 

Even under these conditions, a 
German government would hardly 
adopt the uncompromising attitude 
on reparations out of current pro- 
duction taken by the American 
delegation in Potsdam and, to a les- 
ser extent, also in Moscow. The 
Germans might still be willing to 
provide, as soon as possible, repara- 
tions out of current production in 
case three conditions were granted: 
If they were allowed to use their 
industrial capacity without being 
exposed to further destruction; if a 
substantial part at least of the ter- 
ritory east of the Oder and Neisse 
rivers were restored to them, and if 
the prisoners of war still alive were 
returned forthwith. From the 
American point of view, it would be 
necessary to add the qualification 
that such reparations should not be 
paid, directly or indirectly, by our- 
selves and that Russian agents 
should have no more control over 
German industry in the western 
zones than the Russian Purchasing 
Commission had over our own in- 
dustry during the war. 


The question of the prisoners of 
war is regarded as particularly ur- 
gent by nearly everyone in Ger- 
many. Yalta and Potsdam sanc- 
tioned their enslavement without 
any safeguards being set up for their 


treatment. Subsequently, Ameri- 
can officials, including high Army 
officers, did their best to mitigate 
the tragic consequences of this pol- 
icy. Former Secretary of State 
Byrnes deserves particular com- 
mendation for his unceasing efforts 
on behalf of these men. His great- 
est difficulty was the French and 
Russian claim that the prisoners 
were needed as “human repara- 
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tions.” The term has rather obvi- 
ous materialistic implications. How- 
ever, we are told to be “realistic,” 
so realistic let us be. When slavery 
was a legally recognized institution, 
it was at least mitigated by the right 
to buy one’s freedom. German pris- 
oners of war, too often sick and un- 
dernourished, can render but limited 
services to their captors. At their 
normal places of work in Germany 
they and their countrymen could, if 
given freedom to produce, still make 
goods worth many times the labor 
they now perform. 

French attitudes have been as per- 
plexing on the prisoner of war prob- 
lem as on others. Take the proposal 
to organize the large-scale emigra- 
tion of people from Germany, in or- 
der to reduce its population. To the 
extent that such emigration would 
be voluntary, there can be no objec- 
tion. Even then it would be well to 
bear in mind what Anne O’Hare Mc- 
Cormick said, in the even more than 
usually eloquent column which she 
contributed to The New York Times 
of March 17th: 


“It would not be surprising to 
hear a suggestion to resettle the dis- 
placed Germans in the lands they 
have left, now dangerously under- 
populated. Logically, this would 
lead to a scrapping of the dishon- 
ored Potsdam agreements in favor 
of making a fresh start on the whole 
problem, German and European.” 


Other aspects of recent French 
proposals are definitely disquieting, 
in particular the fact that they em- 
brace Morgenthauism at a time 
when just about every other country 
shows signs of getting cured of this 
disease. Taking this policy as a 
whole, The New York Times of 
March 20th, in an editorial entitled 
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“France and Germany,” deemed it 
necessary to warn in urgent terms: 
“French policy . . . is still based on 
the conceptions of Cardinal Riche- 
lieu, who sought French safety in 
German division and empoverish- 
ment. .. . Now France appears to 
have embarked on a policy which 
would outdo Richelieu and encom- 
pass the destruction of both Ger- 
many and the Germans. But what 
this policy can do is to create, first, a 
huge plague spot in the heart of Eu- 
rope, bound to poison the continent, 
and then a political and economic 
vacuum for Russia to walk into.” 
Such considerations should be 
borne in mind by those Americans 
who favor French plans on the the- 
ory that France must be assisted in 
order to check the growth of French 
Communism. French Communism 
can be checked only by sound eco- 
nomic conditions in France, and 
such conditions will not be pro- 
moted by the throttling of German 
production. To take the example 
most often mentioned: The ques- 
tion is, at present, not whether steel 
is to be produced in France or in 
Germany, but how much steel can 
be produced, both in France and 
Germany. All of Europe, including 
France, is starved for steel. The 
French Communist leader, Flori- 
mond Bonte, claimed that it would 
be more economical to make steel 
near the French deposits of iron ore 
than near the German coal mines. 
In the United States, to which he 
refers, we do both. Steel is made in 
Pittsburgh, close to the coal, as well 
as in the Chicago area relatively 
close to the iron ore. The French 
claim that part of the growth of the 
German steel industry is due to pro- 
tective tariffs and similar artificial 
measures. To the extent that this 
is the case the remedy is simple: 
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Abolish the tariff, or any other kind 
of artificial stimulant, and let steel 
production gravitate to the most 
economical site. From a practical 
point of view this would mean, for 
the time being, and as soon as the 
coal crisis has been overcome, the 
full utilization of existing steel capa- 
city in both countries, with the pros- 
pect that in later years more new 
steel mills would be built in France 
than in Germany. 

Let it be added that from the eco- 
nomic point of view it is not neces- 
sary to establish an international 
regime for the Ruhr in order to 
make it serve the needs of Europe 
as a whole. Unless government ac- 
tion prevents this, goods are both 
made and sold regardless of who 
has the political control of a certain 
territory. It was, for example, not 
necessary to establish an interna- 
tional regime over the American 
cotton belt in order to make our cot- 
ton available to foreign buyers. 
Our planters have always been will- 
ing to sell their cotton to foreigners 
willing to pay for it. German in- 
dustrialists would do likewise, and 
as long as they are governed by com- 
petition alone, sell their products 
wherever prices offered indicate 
that the demand is most urgent. To 
a considerable extent they have, in 
fact, done this for generations. Be- 
sides, schemes like the proposed 
“TVA of the Ruhr” overlook the 
sad record of multi-power control 
in Germany in general, and in the 
city of Berlin in particular. Such 
international control is much more 
productive of international friction 
than of coal or steel. 

It is worth noting that Germany’s 
smaller neighbors view the problem 
of Germany from a much sounder 
economic point of view than do the 
large powers interested in power 


politics. The Dutch memorandum 
to the Moscow conference, for exam- 
ple, is clear in its condemnation of 
the de-industrialization of Germany. 
It emphasizes that the Dutch econ- 
omy is geared to an exchange of 
Dutch agricultural for German in- 
dustrial goods, and that the sever- 
ance of this mutually advantageous 
relationship would involve hard- 
ships for the Dutch as well as for 
the Germans. The memorandum 
consistently and courageously de- 
mands a revision of the Potsdam 
declarations, and of the Level of 
Industry Plan. The official Nether- 
lands’ Newsletter, in its issue of No- 
vember 15th, mentions, among oth- 
er things, that if Dutch agriculture 
is to be deprived of one of its prin- 


‘cipal markets, a large part of it 


might as well not exist. One pas- 
sage in particular deserves quota- 
tion: 


“The Dutch are gratified by the 
eulogies showered upon their rapid 
operations of drying the flooded 
areas, of rebuilding the dykes and 
of bringing the soil back into at 
least a first stage of productivity. 
But, if this reconstruction work 
cannot be rounded off by its natural 
counterpart of selling the produce, 
they ask with some bitterness if it 
might not have been better not to 
waste their energy and money in 
this direction.” 


Or take the case of Greece. Our 
Foreign Economic Administration, 
which prepared the details of the 
Potsdam plan, proposed a German 
balance of trade which contemplates 
the complete elimination from Ger- 
man imports of such “luxury” items 
as oranges, wine and tobacco. These 
goods may be luxuries so far as the 
German consumer is concerned, but 
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the producer in Italy, Spain, Greece, 
etc., who is more often than not a 
very poor farmer, loses a market 
without which he cannot procure 
his own necessities. Thus, the 
Greek memorandum to the Moscow 
conference demands the restoration 
of that country’s “vital pre-war to- 
bacco market in the Reich by assur- 
ances that Germany would buy one- 
third of her tobacco needs from 
Greece for the next twenty years.” 

These economic realities should 
be borne in mind in judging Presi- 
dent Truman’s request for help to 
Greece and Turkey. Congress should 
do two things: Vote the necessary 
appropriations, and insist that the 
Administration end that  schizo- 
phrenic foreign policy which de- 
stroys the basis of a country’s 
economy with one hand while it 
tries to strengthen it with the other. 
What we can do for Greece and 
Turkey, will, in the long run, not 
be an adequate substitute for their 
German markets which we are de- 
stroying. Besides, we might re- 
member that all we can at present 
loan to these two, or any other, 
countries is dollars. We don’t have 
the goods to ship for the dollars, 
and, as a result, our dollars are al- 
ready traded at a discount in sev- 
eral countries. Production is need- 
ed to back up the loans, and if 
Germany (and Japan!) were al- 
lowed to produce what they can this 
would even now help to give eco- 
nomic reality to an assistance which 
otherwise literally consists of noth- 
ing but paper. 

These economic facts are simple, 
but so far our policy-makers have 
successfully contrived to ignore 
them. Fortunately, however, an ad- 
vocate of sanity has now arisen who 
cannot be ignored as easily as the 
rest. Herbert Hoover has been in 
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Germany, at the request of President 
Truman, and submitted a series of 
reports. He had to overcome cer- 
tain obstacles before he secured 
freedom of action. The newsletter, 
Human Events, in its issue of Feb- 
ruary 5th, reported: 


“Forces in the State Department 
which still cling to the Morgenthau 
ideas of a Carthaginian peace tried 
to ‘queer’ the mission. Some in the 
division concerned with German 
economy, headed by Dr. Charles P. 
Kindleberger, formerly of the Treas- 
ury, fed out to reporters an alarm- 
ist view, saying that it was danger- 
ous to send such a mission in view 
of the approaching Moscow Confer- 
ence, the delicacy of the general 
situation and the possibility that 
Mr. Hoover might tamper with the 
‘level of industry’ agreement, the 
core of the Morgenthau plan. When 
Mr. Hoover heard of this maneuver 
he protested sharply to Mr. Truman 
and the latter promised that the cul- 
prits would be ‘punished.’ So far 
no signs of their chastisement have 
been noted. Congressional commit- 
tees which talk of investigating 
State Department personnel might 
well take notice of this division.” 


If the advocates of German de- 
industrialization remained in the 
government they could, at least, not 
prevent Mr. Hoover from giving us 
a straightforward analysis of the 
situation. The recommendations of 
Hoover’s first report, dealing with 
the German food situation, are al- 
ready being put into effect. The 
third and final report (published 
March 24th), which, in the long run, 
is the most important, was all but 
ignored in the press and on the 
radio, and it seems that once again 
resort may have been had to the 
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proven technique of the conspiracy 
of silence. Suffice it to say that Mr. 
Hoover rejects the entire philosophy 
of the Potsdam declaration and of 
the Level of Industry Plan. To sat- 
isfy any reasonable request for secu- 
rity he proposes the complete abo- 
lition of the German Army and 
Navy, plus the necessary industrial 
controls which, he says, “two score 
of intelligent men” could carry out. 
Mr. Hoover adds: 

“The difference between this con- 
cept and the ‘level of industry’ con- 
cept is the saving of several hundred 
millions of dollars a year to the 
American and British taxpayers. It 
is the difference between the regen- 
eration and a further degeneration 
of Europe.” 


Dealing with an objection certain 
to arise, Mr. Hoover says: 

“The violation by Russia and 
France of the agreement for eco- 
nomic unification of the four zones 
of military occupation and the addi- 
tional burdens this imposed upon 
us in consequence certainly warrant 
our ignoring all agreements for 
‘level of industry,’ transfer and de- 
struction of non-arms plants.” 


What Mr. Hoover proposes agrees 
alike with common sense and con- 
science. Whether his views will pre- 


vail is something else again. The 
same Mr. Kindleberger who tried to 
“queer” the Hoover mission accom- 
panied General Marshall to Moscow. 
According to Human Events of 
March 26th, those State Department 
officials who favored Hoover’s lev- 
el-headed proposals were concerned 
lest Mr. Kindleberger, and the divi- 
sion which he heads, use their in- 
fluence to promote ideas more akin 
to those of Mr. Morgenthau than to 
those of Mr. Hoover. 
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Government circles, then, remain 
as divided on our German policy as 
they have been ever since Mr. Mor- 
genthau was able to make his first 
inroads on official policy. The so- 
called “old Treasury group” would 
never have been able to accomplish 
anything had it not been for the 
fact that its backers could always 
be counted upon to produce, at a 
moment’s notice, a few thousand 
letters to the White House, the State 
Department, and to members of 
Congress. At the White House in 
particular these letters are analyzed, 
and the results submitted to the 
heads of government departments 
as a confidential survey of “public 
opinion.” The mistake made is to 
overlook the difference between 
public opinion and vocal opinion. 
The hatemongers always write, and 
those in favor of a moderate policy 
do so very rarely. This will have to 
change. It is now more than ever 
obyious that, as Professor Notestein 
of Princeton University said several 
years ago: “What Europe needs is 
more production, not more pov- 
erty.” Christians and Jews alike 
who feel that this is the case should 
let official Washington know. They 
should write to the President, the 
State Department, and to their Sen- 
ators and Representatives, urging 
them to put the recommendations 
of Mr. Hoover’s third report, dealing 
with German industry, into effect as 
speedily as those of his first report, 
which dealt with the German food 
situation, were put into effect. Reso- 
lutions by organizations, transmit- 
ted to Washington in the same man- 
ner, would be an even more effective 
means of action. Speed is urgent, 
however. We have been confronted 
with accomplished facts before, and 
unless we take timely precautions it 
will happen again. 
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By Erik v. KUEHNELT-LEDDIHN 


aro of all we must ask the ques- 
tion whether there is such a 
thing as “Catholic literature” or, for 
that matter, a Catholic novel. We 
are inclined to believe that any great 
piece of literature (novel, poem, es- 
say, short story, epic, etc.) which 
contains truth, which is spiritually 
enriching and is thus not opposed 
to faith and morals, can be put 
under the heading of Catholic litera- 
ture regardless of the religious affili- 
ation of the author. The Old Testa- 
ment obviously belongs to the treas- 
ured heritage of Catholic literature 
and so do many works of non-Cath- 
olics, such as T. S. Eliot, Willa 
Cather, Franz Werfel, etc. In a 


wider sense and in spite of some 


theological deviations we can even 
include Dostoyevsky, Kierkegaard, 
Schiller, Merezhkovsky, Melville 
and others. However, what we are 
interested in here are the works of 
Catholic authors, written as Catho- 
lic literature, primarily for Catho- 
lics. And in the quest for the rea- 
sons of the present impasse we face 
a variety of problems. The reasons 
for the sterility in Catholic belles- 
lettres are similar to those under- 
lying the sterility of our contempo- 
rary “secular” literature— they are 
similar but by no means identical. 
There is, for instance, the handi- 
cap of the Catholic Ghetto... And, 
highlighting this obstacle, there is 
the curious phenomenon of so many 
leading American writers of our 


1Cf. “Ghetto or Assimilation,” by Francis 
S. Campbell (Pseud. for Erik v. Kuehnelt- 
Leddihn), THe Carnotic Wort, November, 
1944, 


age being ex-Catholics: Hemingway, 
Dreiser, O’Neill, J. T. Farrell, Dos 
Passos, Durant, etc. (In England 
inversely we find a huge Catholic 
literature carried by the small 
Catholic percentage of the total 
population — 5.9% — but the vast 
majority of these writing Catholics 
are converts.) 

The greatest culprits in the criti- 
cal situation we are investigating are 
the Catholic publishers. If possible 
they are even more timid than their 
secular counterparts but their lack 
of courage is well masked by the 
constant appeal to the virtue of pru- 
dence. (For this and many other 
reasons a moratorium on the teach- 
ing of prudence in seminaries and 
colleges would be highly beneficial.) 
This increased timidity is partly 
conditioned by a fear to compromise 
themselves or the Church politically, 
to incur ecclesiastical censure, to 
conflict with the principles of faith 
and morals, to antagonize their read- 
ing public. The last mentioned 
cauchemar is much more accentu- 
ated than among the secular pub- 
lishers because the purchase of the 
so frequently dull and inferior ma- 
terial by the pious Catholic is under- 
taken in a penitential spirit. As a 
result the buyers feel justified in ex- 
ercising a ferocious pressure on the 
publishers and the critical letters 
sent them often tell an incredible 
story. Moreover, instead of going 
into the waste paper basket these 
letters receive serious attention. It 
follows that anything provocative 
or controversial is carefully avoided 
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on the production line and this is 
true not only of the purely literary 
but also of the more intellectual 
works which are placed on the mar- 
ket. The sacred cows of the secu- 
larized masses are fully respected 
and, in theologicis, everything re- 
motely resembling originality is 
shunned. As a consequence Amer- 
ican Catholic publishers, with one 
notable exception, have never had 
any trouble with the Congregation 
of the Index or the Holy Office. But 
friction, disagreement and _ con- 
demnation emanating from these 
high places are the price one has al- 
most automatically to pay if one 
leaves the beaten track of theological 
speculation. Let sleeping dogs lie 


seems to be the motto of our Cath- 
olic publishers and, if prudence is 
not put forward as an excuse for the 
lack of courage and the dearth of 
ideas, it is strongly hinted that the 
giving of scandal is a rather ugly, 
sinful and condemnable activity. 


But the sin of scandal has nothing to 
do with the meaning of scandal in 
our everyday language. The former 
stands for willfully creating occa- 
sions of sin, the latter (“scandalize”) 
implies the upsetting of somebody’s 
feelings which under certain cir- 
cumstances is a most wholesome 
activity. 

One of the Catholic publishing 
firms has, significantly, completely 
withdrawn from the field of fiction. 
The diiiiculties enumerated in this 
article, proved to be insuperable. 

Our Catholic author is more rare- 
ly independent than his secular col- 
league. The circulation of his books 
even under favorable circumstances 
is small and his choice of publishers 
very limited. Among non-Catholic 
publishers there is a strong, though 
not insuperable bias against Cath- 
dlica. Still, the odds will be against 
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the Catholic author, especially if his 
attitude is aggressively religious. 
And the label of a Catholic publish- 
er frightens the non-Catholic public 
away and the author thus remains 
safely cooped up in the “Ghetto.” 

If the Catholic author is not a 
convert he probably went through 
Catholic schools which, from the 
point of view of a literary prepara- 
tion, suffer from inadequacies so 
brilliantly described by William B. 
Hill, a Jesuit scholastic, in a series 
of articles published in America. 
(“Why So Few Writers?”, March 
13, April 24, 1943). Mr. Hill rightly 
insists that in our colleges the one- 
sided emphasis on the theological 
schools of the thirteenth to the sev- 
enteenth centuries turns out “angry 
champions of faith and morals” but 
certainly not men and women with 
wide horizons, a generous outlook 
on life and that deeper understand- 
ing of human existence without 
which a true and timeless literature 
is impossible. Among our Neo- 
Thomists (who would frighten St. 
Thomas were he alive today) there 
are many who treat the Summa 
merely as a huge cupboard with 
numerous drawers, a sort of gigan- 
tic “Information, please!”, blissfully 
ignorant of the inherent dialectics 
of all factors of human life. Thus 
most issues are oversimplified, and 
sometimes one finds the implicit be- 
lief that the whole world would 
come to a comfortable and soothing 
standstill with no problem left once 
all papal encyclicals are obeyed and 
the Baltimore Catechism taught to 
penitent Soviet commissars. Such 
irresponsible partisanship impress- 
es the non-Catholic very little; par- 
tisanship pure and simple is the 
end of every literature. It is difficult 
to imagine a “neo-Catholic” writer 
putting disagreeable priests and 
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good Protestants into a truly Cath- 
olic novel though such a situation 
is potentially true to life.2 Orestes 
Brownson quarreled obstinately and 
uncompromisedly with his bishop 
although heretics were “listening 
in,” but such independence of mind 
would cause raised eyebrows today. 
The modern Catholic writer in this 
country is often hopelessly inbred, 
though one is obliged to add that his 
non-Catholic opposite is not “bred” 
at all. 

As for the Catholic public it must 
be said that it is more uneven than 
the non-Catholic masses. A major- 
ity is intellectually very inferior but, 
of course, there is no such thing any- 
where as an overwhelmingly intel- 
ligent and educated public. A minor- 
ity is highly educated and the 
intellectual pyramid is probably 
steeper than that of any other re- 
ligious group. As a_ consciously 
Christian elite this minority is prob- 
ably much larger than all the edu- 
cated actively Protestant laity put 
together, but that still leaves it a 
small group.* The clerical element 
among the buyers of books is largely 
out of proportion which is a bad 
sign since it denotes apathy among 
the laity. In the lower intellectual 
brackets of the Catholic book pur- 
chasing public the notions of what 


2 E. v. Handel-Mazetti early in this century 
published a Catholic novel (Jesse und Maria) 
in which the real hero was a Protestant and 
the less attractive protagonist a Catholic. This 
novel placed in the age of the Reformation 
appeared in instalments in the Catholic month- 
ly Hochland. The author was denounced in 
Rome and accused of Modernism but the at- 
tack against her (supported by disappointed 
readers) proved a dud and she was completely 
exonerated. 

8 Recently an effort was made by a commit- 
tee to find three Protestant lay intellectuals 
in the U. S. They had to be known as intel- 
lectuals active in the field of Protestant the- 
ology, philosophy or Church history. The ef- 
fort was in vain and the plans based on such 
co-operation had to be abandoned—a curious 
situation since we are considered to be the 
“priest-ridden” Church! 
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a Catholic book should offer are 
still of a rather barbaric nature. 
Materially these buyers are a help; 
intellectually and often artistically 
and spiritually they are a handicap. 

The reviewers of Catholic books 
writing for Catholic periodicals are 
slowly beginning to be more critical 
of their review material. In the past 
they had felt a humanly understand- 
able but still erroneous, obligation 
to help Catholic writing and pub- 
lishing by praising Catholica sky 
high in order to offset the silence of 
the non-Catholic press. Many secu- 
lar newspapers and periodicals sim- 
ply refuse to review books of Cath- 
olic publishers (especially if these 
do not advertise!) explaining that 
their works are “not of general in- 
terest,” a practice without parallel 
in Western Europe and Britain. But 
this deplorable situation is not to 
be blamed entirely on the critics or 
their periodicals; the spiritual su- 
periority of Catholic books, which 
lack intellectual and artistic quali- 
ties, will not impress them. The 
selections of the majority of Cath- 
olic publishers have not much to 
commend them. Often, of course, 
we do encounter a real bias against 
the Catholic author or publisher. 
Certain leading newspapers, for in- 
stance, did not even mention Eugene 
Bagger’s For the Heathen are Wrong 
(Little, Brown) because it had three 
lines of sympathy for a country 
called “Francospain.” The reviews 
of Carlton J. H. Hayes’s Wartime 
Mission in Spain bordered frequent- 
ly on the scandalous. William 
Thomas Walsh’s Philip II was sim- 
ply ignored. 


As one sees the general situation, 
it is far from being satisfactory and 
although Catholic literature should 
set out to conquer an admittedly 
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hostile public the battle lines are 
badly arraigned, and this quite need- 
lessly so. The fact that the major- 
ity of the best Catholic authors have 
been marketed by non-Catholic 
houses should give us reason to 
pause: Graham Greene, Evelyn 
Waugh, Georges Bernanos, Sigrid 
Undset, Etienne Gilson, Francois 
Mauriac, Compton Mackenzie have 
been published extra muros. Most 
of these writers, it must be remem- 
bered, would not even be considered 
by certain Catholic publishers. 
Why? Because they are thought to 
be “obscene.” And thus we come 
to the unpleasant problem of sex 
in Catholic literature. The prob- 
lem is unpleasant because pru- 
dishness is of the utmost vulgarity 
and belongs to Puritan, Calvinist 
and Jansenist, rather than to Cath- 
olic, culture and civilization. I 
think that Catholics who have seen 
the excellent illustrations of Michel- 
angelo’s immortal work in St. Peter’s 
Dome (reproduced in Life, July, 
1946) should have few doubts of 
that truism left in their minds. 
Now, it is obvious that a book 
with a “love interest” only, and no 
lasting message belongs to a very 
, low order. A novelist who in order 
to increase sales, stuffs his pages 
merely with sex and suspense to 
work on our glands and nervous sys- 
tems has certainly no claim to liter- 
ary pre-eminence. But sex is an 
important and even interesting phe- 
nomenon in human life, interesting 
on account of its irrational implica- 
tions. A portrait of life with the 
sole accent on sex is as artificial 
(and untrue) as its opposite. To op- 
pose literate or illiterate pornogra- 
phy with an eunuchoid attitude in 
literary matters makes no sense. Let 
us look at the great literature of the 
world and we will see that sex has a 
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place in it according to its actual 
proportions—this is true of the 
Bible, medieval literature, Chaucer, 
Shakespeare, St. Augustine. This 
is equally true of the great contem- 
porary Catholic masters of prose. 

The great confusion which reigns 
on that subject in the minds of a 
majority of Catholic publishers and 
in the intellectually less proficient 
layers of the Catholic reading pub- 
lice is largely a hangover from the 
Reformation, resulting in a subcon- 
scious desire to enter into noble com- 
petition with early Protestantism 
and its standard accusation of 
“Roman immorality.” There has 
also been a Jansenist avenue of in- 
fluence which went from St. Sulpice 
in pre-Maynoothian days to Ireland 
and thence to the United States. 
Moreover an erroneous interpreta- 
tion of Ephesians v. 3, has aggra- 
vated the situation. 

Jansenism is a heresy focusing its 
attention on sin and not, like Ca- 
tholicism, on God and sanctity. Nat- 
urally sin has to be avoided and 
there is little doubt that mental oc- 
cupation with sexual matters can 
lead to sinful associations and even 
actions. Yet the subject cannot and 
should not be entirely avoided. The 
seminarian, the moral theologian, 
the doctor, the lawyer, the artist, the 
married person and the religious, 
the criminologist and the critic, the 
psychologist and the sociologist—all 
have to face this God-instituted issue 
professionally and have to grapple 
with it privately. Our sexual re- 
sponses, to make matters more com- 
plicated, vary greatly, not only in 
individuals but also as regards race, 
age, historical period, geographic 
location and even class. It is there- 
fore impossible to lay down hard and 
fast rules as to what is decent or in- 
decent, prompting to sin or simply 
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indifferent. While we have a good 
right and even a duty to protect our 
charges (children and adolescents), 
the mature individual reader can 
and must take the responsibility for 
his reactions and responses. (On 
top of that are the incalculable 
moves of the Devil who can use 
everything and anything as an open- 
ing wedge for his machinations— 
even sacred things.) 

In order to understand these state- 
ments fully it is well to remember 
the changes in fashion and the rela- 
tivity of their standards. The 
décolletage of a great lady of the 
mid-eighteenth century, for exam- 
ple, transferred to the year 1947 
would seem quite shocking, but 
the picture of an Italian woman go- 
ing to Church in bare legs would 
elicit cries of horror from pre-revo- 
lutionary matrons. The Church has 
always taken these individual stand- 
ards into account. Upon instruc- 
tion from Rome, missionaries have 
ceased to enforce anything like our 
standards in countries fundamen- 
tally different from ours. The Japa- 
nese attitude toward actual nudity, 
for instance, is entirely neutral but 
for them the pictorial representation 
of nudity is a serious matter. Simi- 
larly we are convinced that German 
nudist magazines are a much lesser 
evil than the eroticized “pin-up 
girls” 4 la Esquire. In the latter 
there is the sly degradation of a 
whole sex which over and above its 
purpose to stimulate the passions, 
contains, in its excuse of “art,” an 
implicit lie. And according to St. 
Thomas sins of the intellect, includ- 
ing of course lying, are greater than 
those of the flesh. 

It is precisely in recognition of 
these varying standards that the 
Congregation of the Index has ceased 
to include books on its list which 
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are considered to be dangerous to 
morals. Francois Mauriac in his 
Dieu et Mammon has wrestled with 
the question of the limits of the dan- 
gerous in literary representation 
but, as can be expected, he came to 
no clear-cut solution of the problem. 
It is obvious that in these emotional 
and sensorial matters no author can 
assume entire responsibility. That 
rests squarely on the shoulders of 
the reader, who faces all the risks of 
life, who must know himself and 
who has, last but certainly not 
least, to obey the voice of his own 
conscience. Since the writer does 
not know the person, and even less 
the soul of his reader the respon- 
sibility lies obviously on the other 
end. And this responsibility in- 
volves inquiry as to the nature of 
books prior to reading. 

Many Catholic publishers have 
not only a horror of anything re- 
motely “suggestive” (i.e., descrip- 
tions of acts, emotions, feelings, re- 
flections) but are also—and this is 
the height of prudery—against the 
use of words or technical terms 
which only a very dirty, depraved 
and vulgar mind would associate 
with erotic sentiments. We know of 
a publisher who had printed a novel 
but refused to publish it at the last 
moment because it mentioned (a) a 
laxative and (b) permitted a young 
man to kiss a girl in a dark (!) 
room.‘ The loss incurred thereby 
went into four figures but, measured 
against the possible damage to the 
good reputation of the house by pub- 
lication of the book, it was consid- 

4 This momentous decision was said to have 
been reached after canvassing the reactions of 
nuns who read the page proofs. It really seems 
that even the religious have succumbed to the 
teaching of Calvin and Jansenius. A book 
called Married Saints used for refectory read- 
ing in a convent had the most innocent pas- 
sages deleted, such as, “She dearly loved her 


husband” and “She milked the cows.” Shad- 
ows of Geneva and Port Royal! 
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ered money well sacrificed. A book 
on Catholic art published by another 
Jansenist, pardon, Catholic firm had 
the illustrations “doctored”—as if 
the twentieth century had a right to 
teach the great Catholic artists of 
the past the virtue of chastity. Sure- 
ly, nothing could be better calculated 
to evoke the ridicule of non-Cath- 
olics, who would rightly sneer at 
such action on the part of the spir- 
itual descendants of Raphael, Ru- 
bens, El Greco and Zurbaran. 

To give a final illustration of the 
Puritan mentality of some Catholic 
publishers, let us record a conversa- 
tion which took place between the 
writer and one of them: 

E. K. L. “But, my dear sir, if you 
can’t publish this then you could 
not even publish the Bible were it 
written today. For instance, the 
Second Book of Moses. .. .” 

P.: “I agree. Entirely out of the 
question. . . .” 

E. K. L.: “And not only that. Just 
imagine, I had mentioned the word 
‘womb’. . .” 

P.: “Unprintable! Unprintable!” 

E. K. L.: “But when you mention 
it, then...” 

P. (with mounting horror): “Me, 
never!” 

E. K. L.: “Don’t Catholics ever say 
a ‘Hail, Mary’?” 

P. (relaxing): “Oh, that’s differ- 
ent. When people say their prayers 
they do not pay any attention to the 
meaning. .. .” 

I report this verbal exchange ver- 
batim and would like to add that 
this particular publisher blamed 
the public for that prudery not his 
own convictions. But whoever is 
guilty, the net result is a fatal low- 
ering of the Church in the eyes of 
non-Catholics, who might otherwise 
be friendlily disposed, especially if 
they have a higher education and 


thus a good notion of the universal- 
ity, greatness and timelessness of 
the Church. They are horrified and 
often fatally repelled when they see 
manifestations which characterize 
rather a narrow backwoods sect 
than a Church of the world and of 
all the ages. 


With this reflection we return to 
the primary role of Catholic litera- 
ture, whose importance can only lie 
in the religious and not in the aes- 
thetic (l’art pour l’art) field. In the 
present position of the Church, and 
especially in this country, the main 
object of Catholic literature must 
be (a) to missionize and (b) to for- 
tify—two aims very easily com- 
bined. Needless to say, we are not 
referring to a crude salesmanship 
but to a calm, true, humanly appeal- 
ing dissemination of the Message on 
whose acceptance or rejection the 
fate of this world rests. The chief 
endeavor of the Church must be 
to win the leaders and thinkers of 
the opposite camp. 

The average Catholic, even the 
well-educated Catholic, is not fitted 
by training or temperament to be 
an apostle, but he could easily per- 
suade his friends and acquaintances 
who are not of our faith to read 
Catholic books. With no further 
effort on his part, he can thus pro- 
vide a continuing opportunity for 
the grace of God to work on the soul 
of the well-disposed non-believer. 
The great gift of faith will not be 
given without some material prep- 
aration unless a miracle be wrought 
as at the Gates of Damascus. 

There is, furthermore, in this 
country the necessity of building up 
a Catholic culture which exists at 
present only in the Southwest. The- 
oretically the task should not be too 
difficult because there is not much 
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to overcome—except the utter emp- 
tiness of modern life. The age in 
which we live is not favorable to cul- 
tural creativeness. Nevertheless, of 
all artistic efforts, literature stands 
the best chance of a rebirth, with 
architecture (oh, the deplorable 
state of Catholic architecture and 
liturgical art in America!) as second 
best. Creative Catholic artists in 
America while studying carefully 
the achievements of Catholic culture 
in both the Old and the New Worlds, 
and learning a lesson from their tri- 
umphs and failures must neverthe- 
less not be mere imitators; they 
must blaze a new trail. It is true 
that English Catholic literature has 
an easier time than its American 
counterpart. Men like Graham 
Greene, Chesterton and Evelyn 
Waugh, thinkers like E. I. Watkin, 
Christopher Dawson and Newman 
worshiped even before their conver- 
sion in churches built by Catholics— 
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prior to the Reformation. There is 
a certain inescapability of Catholi- 
cism in the Old World which does 
not obtain in the United States. Ber- 
lin, no more than ten per cent Cath- 
olic, saw public Corpus Christi pro- 
cessions, with the Imperial Chancel- 
lor, if he was a Catholic (which was 
frequently the case), walking be- 
hind the Holy Eucharist. And the 
Protestant spectators knew only too 
well and were fully conscious of the 
fact that this was no bizarre spec- 
tacle but a celebration in which their 
ancestors had wholeheartedly par- 
ticipated centuries ago 

In the United States the rebuild- 
ing has to be done on bare rock. Of 
all artistic efforts the literary is the 
most intellectual and has therefore 
an enormous significance. “In the 
beginning was the Word.” To ne- 
glect the literary effort, to distort it 
or to fail to promote it would be 
perilous, even criminal. 


MAGNIFICAT 


By JAMES W. PETERSON 


“Magnificat anima mea Dominum: 
Et exsultavit spiritus meus in Deo, salutari meo. 
Quia respexit humilitatem ancillae suae: ecces enim ex hoc 
beatem me dicent omnes generationes. 
Quia fecit mihi magna qui potents est...” 


E that is powerful, 
Whose name is Holy, 
Has poured forth His grace 
On me, who am weak— 
Whose name is not. 





And my soul rejoices 

In the Name of my Lord. 
Because He hath deigned 

To look upon my lowliness. : 


My nothingness stood alone, 

But could not stand. 

Yet His right hand hath supported 
And lifted me—high— 

Into the light of His countenance, 
Into the heavens of His grace, 

Into the glory of His love. 


For my Lord, indeed, is powerful 

As a mighty army 

Set in array 

Against the powers of evil. 

And the powers of evil 

Become weakness before His glance; 
And I am liberated 

From their holds 

By the unmeasured power 

Of His arm. 


And freeing me thus, 
He hath taken me into His arms, 
He hath gathered me to Himself. 


And His arms, terrific in power, 
Are tender in mercy 

To me, 

His unworthy servant. 


Lost, then, in the depths 
Of the heart of my God, 
I rest, 

I sleep. 


But my spirit 

Forever awake to His love 

Cries out—to the heart of my God 

“Magnificat, 

Magnificat anima mea Dominum.” 
Amen, 





OUR LADY OF THE HATS 


By Francis X. Lyons 


ers is a story about an adobe 
church, an old shoe, and a very 
purposeful young man with a vow, 
and it could only have taken place 
in a Latin American village. I do 
not, now, know or remember the 
name of the village, because it had 
one of those beautiful sounding In- 
dian names that you play with for a 
while letting it jounce around in 
your head, rolling it around on your 
tongue, and then when you try to 
recall it for a friend, it is gone. But 
the village itself, and the plaza, and 
the newly whitewashed church I 

remember very well. 
I had stumbled across the town 


late at night, tired from the long, 
jolting ride by burro, and as we 
crossed the wooden bridge into the 
town, its rumble set the dogs to 
growling from every quarter of the 


darkness, till presently a _ light 
showed here, and another there, and 
finally amidst all the darkness and 
confusion, I was led off I knew not 
where, to a hard straw bed, and bade 
“Buenos noches.” 

It was not till the following morn- 
ing, that I discovered my host to be 
the parish priest, a short, dark-com- 
plexioned native in a faded black 
cassock, and with a little pot belly, 
kept within bounds by a frayed cinc- 
ture. In the course of my stay there, 
I found him a fine companion and 
the best of hosts, even going so far as 
to have the village carpenter extend 
the bed to accommodate the gringo’s 
extra length, but on that first morn- 
ing he was so excited at the pleasant 
reality of having a visitor from the 
outside world, that he completely 


forgot my breakfast, and dragged 
me off posthaste to view his proud 
possession, the adobe church. 

I wanted to tell him that I had 
just passed two years making a 
study of nothing but old churches, 
and that I was now on a short holi- 
day, trying to forget, if possible, any- 
thing resembling hand carved choir 
stalls, moth eaten tapestries, and 
pounded silver altars, but his en- 
thusiasm carried me on till shortly 
we stood, breathless, in the middle 
of a small plaza, and facing a newly 
whitewashed adobe church. 

“This,” he said, “is the church.” 

Inside it was hard to distinguish 
anything but the small red vigil 
light, so I knelt in prayer for a mo- 
ment before the tabernacle. My 
genuflection occasioned a_ short 
gasp of surprise from the Padre, and 
I guessed that in common with most 
of his fellow countrymen he, too, 
was of the mistaken idea that all 
North Americans were pagans, or 
what is worse, Protestants. 

As my eyes became accustomed 
to the darkness of the interior, I 
discovered that my fear of having 
to exclaim over valueless antiques 
was baseless, for the church was of 
comparatively recent origin and its 
plaster altar and statues as well as 
the remaining decorations were 
quite well done in the ornate man- 
ner so common in all their churches. 
I expressed my admiration in a 
manner which I hoped was enthu- 
siastic enough, for I liked this 
Padre, and had no desire to hurt his 
feelings, but I was longing for a cup 
of coffee and a cigarette. 
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When we had made the rounds 
of the church and had come to the 
entrance once again, I saw some- 
thing which really startled me. I 
had learned during my studies to 
expect anything inside a South 
American church, from a dog stroll- 
ing across the sanctuary during 
Mass, or an Indian woman nursing 
a baby, to the wailing and gnashing 
of teeth that goes on when the older 
women gather for their prayers be- 
fore some favorite statue, but these 
things had left me totally unpre- 
pared for what I now saw. In a 
glass case, resting on a small table, 
was an old shoe. 

The Padre fairly beamed. “Be- 
hold,” said he, “the shoe.” From 
the way in which he said it, I ex- 
pected to hear the blare of trumpets 
and the crash of cymbals. 

“Yes,” I said weakly, “the shoe.” 

“Ah,” he exclaimed, “I see that 


you do not know the story of the 


shoe.” I said that no, I did not, but 
that I would like to have him relate 
it to me. “Over a cup of coffee, of 
course,” I added. 

He was a thousand apologies im- 
mediately, and we were soon seated 
in his bare little dining room, drink- 
ing very black coffee out of two 
cracked glasses. When I had lit a 
cigarette I could at last give vent 
to my curiosity, and noticing that 
he was on edge from waiting, I said: 

“Now, Padre, about that shoe?” 

“Ah yes,” he said, “but first you 
must know that once there were two 
—a pair of shoes. That was before 
the glass case and the lock. They 
merely rested on the table inside the 
door, and then one morning there 
was but one. I myself say that it 
was stolen, but my Indians, who I 
am sorry to say have not yet com- 
pletely renounced all their super- 
stitions, are of the belief that it set 
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out in search of its owner. How- 
ever that may be, we have a saying 
which covers both possibilities, so it 
really does not matter. “That which 
is unwatched, soon grows legs.’ 

“Many years ago, before I came 
here, this pueblicito was without a 
church, and for people like these, 
to be without a church is a great 
calamity indeed. There were many 
who spoke about the need of a 
church, and a few who spoke about 
building one, and finally, after some 
years there were even some who 
made plans for the building. As you 
must know by now, my people do 
not hurry about these things, and it 
was some time before it was or- 
ganized. But then, when the time 
came to start building there was 
some slight discussion as to who 
would lay the first stone. Did the 
honor rightfully belong to the 
Mayor, or to the Governor, or to the 
Justice of the Peace? No one could 
surely say, so the work was forgot- 
ten till this matter could be settled. 
A letter of course was sent to the 
Bishop, but he being unwilling to 
mix in politics, answered in a very 
gracious, but also, in a very vague 
manner, and so the whole affair 
rested.” 

The Padre pursed his lips, and 
rolled his eyes heavenward, as 
though wondering how best to con- 
tinue, then, giving his cincture a 
yank to place it in a more comfort- 
able position, he began again. 

“And so things progressed, or did 
not progress, mejor dicho, and one 
would not be a fool to say that the 
church would never have been built 
but for one thing. The Mayor had 
a young son, by name Juan Santos, 
who was very much devoted to God 
and to His Blessed Mother. This 
Juan, by much pleading endeavored 
to have his father renounce his right 
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to laying the first stone of the new 
church. ‘Anything,’ he said, ‘so long 
as the church is built.’ 

“But his father was a man who 
placed great store by his honor, and 
like the Gobernador, and the Juez 
de Paz, he was unwilling to settle 
the matter by withdrawal. It was 
then that the youth swore his vow. 
‘I will not,’ he said, ‘wear shoes, till 
the church has been built. This I 
promise and swear before my 
Blessed Mother. Whereupon he 
took off his shoes and went barefoot 
out of the house. 

“The townspeople were of the 
opinion that the boy had sworn, as 
boys do, on the spur of the moment, 
and paid no more attention. But as 
the days grew into months and 
months into years and Juan was 
still seen upon the street and the 
mountain trails, in his bare feet, they 
began to believe that he had meant 
what he had said.” 

The Padre paused for a moment. 
“I am not sure, Senor,” he contin- 
ued, “whether or no you realize the 
extent of this young boy’s sacrifice. 
We have no aristocracy in the true 
sense of the word, as you can very 
well see. But we do have a marked 
class distinction which is indicated 
by a very simple thing. Those who 
wear shoes are the aristocracy, those 
who do not are of no importance. 
That is why, Seftor, you will some- 
times see villagers going around 
with only one shoe. In a place, 
where it is so difficult to secure new 
ones, the people will wear only one, 
if they have but one. By going 
without shoes, Juan Santos made 
himself equal to the savage of the 
forest, and renounced many of his 
rights in the town. But to continue 
with the story. 

“As it is with such things, the 
people in time began to forget the 
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nobility of the young man’s vow, 
and when his father, the Mayor, 
died, and he was forced to take any 
job at hand, even to carrying the 
burdens of others, they began to de- 
ride him. 

“‘Look at the fool,’ they would 
say, ‘he is going to build a church 
with his bare feet.’ 

“You can realize, Senor, that such 
taunts would discourage an ordi- 
nary man, but this young Juan 
would merely nod and smile. When 
he was eighteen, he built a small 
shrine to the Blessed Virgin, a short 
distance from the town and not far 
from the path which leads to the 
Montaiia. 

“It was his custom to go there of 
an evening, and renew his vow, and 
I suppose, seek consolation against 
the jibes of the townspeople. Mean- 
while, he had become apprenticed 
to a maker of hats. In this part of 
the country, Sefor, we can always 
tell from what town a person comes, 
by the style and coloring of his 
sombrero. So it is a thing of much 
pride, second only to a man’s shoes. 
Since he lived very frugally, Juan 
by the time he was thirty years old, 
had saved some money, and it was 
his intention to invest this in some 
small business with the hope of 
making his money grow into enough 
to begin work on the church. 

“When the time came, he went 
out to his shrine and prayed to our 
Seftora for guidance. Whether our 
Blessed Lady inspired him, or 
whether the knowledge he had 
gained in the making of sombreros 
had sharpened his perception of 
such things, I do not know, but on 
that visit, he discovered a palm-like 
tree growing in great abundance 
near the shrine, which appeared 
quite apt for the making of som- 
breros. He experimented with it for 
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a time, and found it far superior to 
anything which had yet been used 
by the sombrero makers in the 
town. 

“So taking his money, he opened 
up his own business. No sooner had 
he collected all the leaves he needed 
from near the shrine, than a blight 
came and destroyed the trees. Sefior, 
believe me, he made wonderful hats. 
They were of a style and a finish 
that no one could equal. People 
crowded into his tiny place to watch 
him work, but Sefor, no one bought 
any of his hats. The reason? He 
made them all of one color, a light 
blue. 

“Since his hats were so wonderful 
and of a texture so ‘suave’ the peo- 
ple begged him to make hats of an- 
other color, for the distinctive color 
of the hats of this pueblo is red. 

“ ‘No,’ he said, very sweetly, but 
very stubbornly, ‘the color of the 
Virgin is blue, and my hats shall be 
blue.’ 

“ So,’ said the people, ‘look at the 
fool. First, he will build the church 
with his bare feet, and now he will 
build the church with blue hats.’ 
And they went away outraged and 
angry for each wanted such a fine 
hat. 

“Soon people from other villages 
who had heard of the extraordinary 
hats, came to seek out the young 
man and buy from him. But they 
always went away shaking their 
heads. ‘The color of the hats in our 
town is blue,’ they would say, ‘but 
we must have the crown in such and 
such a manner, or the brim must 
be of such and such a width.’ 

“ ‘Tam sorry,’ said the young man, 
‘but the material will allow of no 
change in the form of the hat. The 
crown is in such and such a style, 
and the brim is of such and such a 
width, and that is the end of it.’ 
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“Well, Senor, the young man 
worked in his little shop for a full 
year, and the people stopped by only 
to yell ‘Look at the fool’ and the 
little tienda became more and more 
cluttered with the hats he made. 
Then one evening he went out to his 
shrine and prayed all the night 
through. The following morning 
he collected his horse and his two 
burros from pasture and he packed 
all his sombreros in four bultos 
which he placed upon the burros 
and he closed the door of his shop. 
As he rode through the town, the 
people gathered in small groups and 
yelled: ‘Look at the fool. Now he 
will build the church from a dis- 
tance.’ But the young man went 
placidly on his way, occasionally 
smiling and saying: “Adios, amigos, 
I will return shortly.’ 

He went first to the capital of our 
country, and he rented a small 
house, where he placed his precious 
blue hats. Then, he sold his horse 
and his two burros and bought him- 
self the clothes of a city man. Ah, 
Senor, I would have loved to have 
seen that. There he was dressed in 
his new clothes, and so like a city 
person that one would not have 
known that he had not been born 
there, except for one thing—his bare 
feet. He went along the streets and 
the people stared at him; he went 
into the eating places and the wait- 
ers laughed. Soon he was a char- 
acter in the city. But still, he did 
not try to sell his hats. Whether 
he was waiting for divine guidance 
or not, I do not know, but he waited. 

“Then one day it was announced 
that the new bull fight stadium 
would be opened and the President 
and his Sefora would be present. 
The young man bought a box as 
close to the President as possible, 
and he went to the bull fight with 
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one of his soft blue hats neatly fold- 
ed under his jacket. Then, Sefor, 
he did a most courageous thing. In 
the excitement of the first kill, he 
came very close to El Presidente. 
“‘Senor Presidente,’ he _ said, 
making an obeisance, ‘I am from a 
small pueblo noted for its fine hats. 
In the name of my people, I would 
like to present you with this one.’ 
“The President was delighted with 
the present, as who would not be, 
who had ever seen such a fine piece 
of work, and he wore it during the 
fight to protect his balding head 
from the sun. He wore it the next 
day and the next. That President, 
Sefior, was not too well liked, so it 
was not surprising that on the 
fourth day, someone in the crowd 
fired a pistol at him. 
“ ‘It is,’ said his guards, ‘the hat.’ 
It is of a style and color so distinc- 
tive, that you are a perfect target.’ 
“‘T will not,’ said the President, 
I am Pres- 


‘stop wearing this hat. 
ident of this country and I am a 


wealthy man. Must I be denied a 
right which the poorest and hum- 
blest man in my country has—name- 
ly the right to wear a hat that suits 
him?’ He sat in thought for a mo- 
ment, then he exclaimed, ‘Ah, I have 
the solution. I will make a law. 
From now on it is the supreme law 
of our country that all my ministers, 
high officials, and guards shall wear 
the same style and colored hat as 
myself. Then I shall no longer be a 
target for any fool that cares to 
shoot me!’ and he sat back with a 
satisfied air. 

“You can imagine, Sefior, the wild 
hunt for such a sombrero that went 
through the town the next day. In 
time they said to themselves, ‘We 
must find the barefoot one.’ It was 
not difficult to find him, since every- 
one knew him. It was the Minister 
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of War who first sought him out. 

“ ‘Senor,’ he said, ‘I must have 
one of your hats. What is your 
price?’ He gasped when the young 
man smiled and named a price 
which was fabulous for a hat. 

“ ‘But,’ said the Minister, ‘this is 
robbery.’ 

“It is of no import,’ said the 
young man, ‘whether or not I sell 
my hats.’ 

“The Minister of War went away 
in a fury, but the next day as luck 
or Providence would have it, some- 
one else took aim at the President 
in his new hat. The President was 
unhurt but terribly angry. ‘Where,’ 
he shouted at his ministers, ‘are the 
hats I commanded should be worn?’ 

“In great haste all the officials 
came to Juan Santos, the barefoot 
one, and he soon sold all his som- 
breros at the price he asked. 

“The next day, he sold his fine 
clothes, bought a horse and two 
burros, and the city saw him no 
more. With his ample supply of 
money, he now went to a nearby 
pueblo which was famed for the 
making of dyes which were used in 
the coloring of sombreros. It may 
very well be, Sefior, that the giving 
of the sombrero to the President was 
an inspiration from on high, but 
what the young man now did, I like 
to believe was of his own imagining. 
He took his money and he bought 
all the dyes in the town. Then he 
sat down and waited. 

“Very shortly, there came re- 
quests from the other pueblos for 
the dyes they needed. ‘Send us 
some of your fine red dyes,’ or ‘de- 
liver us some of your blue dyes,’ 
they asked. But the merchants of 
the town were forced to tell them 
that they had no dyes for sale. In 
time the pleas became frantic. 
‘Please,’ they cried, ‘send us some 
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dyes. We must have red, or we 
must have green,’ they would say, 
‘and quickly.’ 

“When he thought that the time 
was ready, the young man loaded a 
long caravan with all his dyes and 
set out to visit the pueblos. The 
demand for the dyes was so great, 
that he could ask a price higher 
than had ever been charged before. 
The makers of the hats complained 
that he was cheating them, but they 
had no other choice but to buy from 
him. To all their growlings, he had 
but one answer. 

“ ‘Senor,’ he would say smilingly, 
‘to me it is of no import whether or 
no I sell these dyes. As to the little 
extra you pay, let us consider that 
as given to God. It is a small tax 
for the building of a church.’ 

“When he had sold all his dyes, 
he returned finally to this pueblo 
with a horse and two burros, and in 


his bare feet, just as he had left it, 
but this time he had the money for 
his church. 

“The word passed very quickly 
around the town, that the barefoot 


one was back. ‘Behold,’ said the 
people, ‘the tonto is with us once 
again. Now we shall have our 
church for sure,’ and then they 
would laugh with tears in their eyes. 
But they did not laugh for long. The 
young man suddenly began to hire 
peons and makers of adobes, and 
before the townspeople were fully 
aware of what was going on, he had 
his church started. 

“I will say for my people, Sefior, 
that they are quick to admit the 
error of their ways. They came to 
him, very shamefacedly it is true, 
but they came, and they said: 

“ ‘Senor, we would like to have 
some small part in this church of 
yours. We would like to help with 
the bricks and with the plaster.’ 
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“It is not my church,’ he would 
answer, ‘it is of the pueblo. Your 
help is welcome.’ 

“I will tell you, my friend, no 
church was built faster, once it had 
been begun. When it was com- 
pleted, the Bishop sent me here as 
pastor. By that time, the young 
man was not so young as he had 
been, and he had spent every cen- 
tavo on the church. 

“He came to me and said: ‘Padre, 
I would like to work with you as 
sacristan. I require no salary, but 
only a place of shelter and my food.’ 

“Of course I was happy to have 
him. For many years he lived the 
life of a saint in the church, and 
died but three years ago. And that 
Senor, is the end of the story; I 
hope it has been of interest to you.” 

The old Padre leaned back and 
adjusted his cincture again, while 
I lit another cigarette. 

“Padre,” I said, you have forgot- 
ten something.” 

“What?” he asked. 

“The shoe.” 

“Ah, yes,” he said, “the shoe. 
Well, my friend, when the church 
was completed, the people of the 
town sent away for the best pair of 
shoes that money could buy. When 
they arrived, they had a big fiesta 
and they presented the shoes to the 
barefoot one, with many speeches 
of apology. 

“He smiled very graciously, and 
accepted them, but when he tried to 
wear them, he discovered that he 
could not become used to them 
again after so many years of going 
barefoot, so he asked me to keep 
them for him. 

“When he died, the people insist- 
ed that I plage them in the church. 
‘They are,’ they agreed, ‘the relics 
of a saint.’ As to that I do not say, 
for only God knows that, but I think 
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it does no harm to keep alive the 
memory of a good man in this man- 
ner.” 


With that, the Padre dashed away 
on some business of the church, and 
it was not till later when I had gone 
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to view the shoe once more, that I 
saw the title of the church over the 
doorway, “Nuestra Sefiora de los 
Sombreros”—Our Lady of the Hats. 
Well, why not? I asked myself, 
Our Lady has many titles and she 
virtually picked this one herself. 


DULCIS HOSPES ANIMAE 


By SISTER Mary CATHERINE, O.S.U. 


ENEATH thy rooftree, O my soul 
Sit quietly and wait 
The coming of the Paraclete 
To thy low gate. 


The cloud-tipped fingers of the sun 
Brush not the morning’s cheeks 

More lightly than the Waited One 
Thy presence seeks. 


The soundless summer winds that stir 
The breathlessness of noon 

Are hushed not as His whisper 
That may thrill thee soon. 


Yet though He tarry on the way 
Stir not from thy retreat: 

Who knows what evening hour may 
Bring thee thy Paraclete? 


And in the utter darkness 
Of night below, above— 

The brightness of thy faith shall house 
The Everlasting Dove. 





STATE AID TO PARISH SCHOOLS 


By JosEPH McSoRLEY 
of the Paulist Fathers 


R. V. T. THAYER, “for eighteen 

years educational director of 
the Ethical Culture Schools in New 
York City,” has written a book? 
which is advertised as “valuable 
ammunition in the war that must 
constantly be waged against en- 
croachments on freedom of re- 
ligion.” Substantially a brief for 
naturalistic education, it does not 
speak out clearly on all the issues 
involved; but it does suggest that 
the nation would fare better if all 
training in supernatural religion 
were eliminated. The author defi- 
nitely opposes the equalizing of 
privileges in public schools and in 
parish schools, and also the compen- 
sating of parents for education given 
at their expense in legally estab- 
lished parish schools; either of these 
concessions he would regard as a 
breach in “the traditional wall of 
separation between Church and 
State.” 

Here then is a new contribution 
to a discussion that is exciting the 
interest of every type of citizen from 
the expert in constitutional law to 
the taxpaying village storekeeper. 
The discussion discloses interlock- 
ing issues and tangled interests; 
yet, as the book before us reveals, 
the chief disputes revolve around 
the simple question: “May the State 
impose an educational pattern (in- 
cluding theories about religion) up- 
on all the children?” Totalitarians 
of course answer “Yes”; and Catho- 
lics answer “No.” But then, many 


1 Religion in Public Education. New York: 
The Viking Press, $2.75. 


non-totalitarians also answer “Yes”; 
and many non-Catholics answer 
“No.” It will clarify matters, there- 
fore, if everyone who discusses the 
matter begins by making clear to 
himself and to others his own inner 
convictions with regard to two 
points: 

1. Should a democratic State rec- 
ognize the right of private non-profit 
schools to give a civil education that 
conforms to legal standards together 
with a religious education that con- 
forms to parental wishes? 

2. May the State, by unequal dis- 
tribution of privileges, put pressure 
on parents to withdraw their chil- 
dren from religious schools and send 
them to public schools where they 
will be indoctrinated in a naturalis- 
tic theory of religion? 

As to the first question the ma- 
jority of Americans would agree. 
Legally established religious schools 
have existed from the beginning of 
our national life. Nevertheless, 
there are citizens who would like to 
see this type of school suppressed; 
and on some occasions they have 
made their weight felt throughout 
the country. It is chiefly with re- 
gard to the second question, how- 
ever, that division and confusion 
prevail; and, by way of helping in 
the forming of a balanced opinion 
on it, we shall recall some facts 
which supplement certain inade- 
quacies in Dr. Thayer’s presenta- 
tion.? 

2 Public Funds for Church and Private 


Schools, by Richard J. Gabel (Washington, 
D. C.: The Catholic University of America, 
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Roughly speaking, the history of 
education in the United States may 
be divided into three periods: From 
the birth of the nation to the sec- 
ond quarter of the nineteenth cen- 
tury; From then until 1900; From 
1900 to the present time. 

During the first of these periods 
most of the schools were private and 
religious, and most of them received 
aid from the State; for neither the 
Founding Fathers nor the next gen- 
eration of Americans regarded this 
arrangement as incompatible with 
the First Amendment to the Con- 
stitution excluding “an establish- 
ment of religion.” Several influ- 
ences combined to terminate this 
period of co-operation. One fac- 


tor was disputes among religious 
schools over their respective shares 
of public money; another was the 
attitude taken by Horace Mann, pio- 
neer of the free public school sys- 


tem, and champion of what he 
called “non-sectarianism.” The es- 
tablishment of the Massachusetts 
Board of Education in 1837 and of 
the New York City Board of Educa- 
tion in 1842 marked the beginning 
of a new era. Before long the re- 
fusal of aid to religious schools came 
to be urged as a necessary means of 
preserving separation of Church and 
State. 

The second period saw the rapid 
spread of the public school sys- 
tem and a growing inclination to 
withdraw State aid from religious 
schools. With the slogan “Keep 
Church and State separate,” pres- 
sure groups pushed through the 


1937), is a treasury of information and should 
be available in every library. Incidentally, 
the book was cited in the recent Supreme 
Court decision on the New Jersey School Trans- 
portation Case, both in the opinion of the 
Court and in the dissenting opinion delivered 
by Mr. Justice Rutledge. Another invaluable 
book is Naturalism in American Education, by 
Geoffrey O’Connell. New York: Benziger Bros., 
1938. 
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legislatures of various States a wel- 
ter of statutes, often contradictory 
to one another, which, although 
theoretically impartial, helped the 
public schools to indoctrinate the- 
population with “unsectarianism.” 
In the hope of cutting off aid to re- 
ligious schools at its source, an at- 
tempt was made in 1876 to enact a 
Constitutional Amendment which 
would prohibit payment of public 
funds to any institution that taught 
“sectarian” tenets. But in that same 
year an article (possibly by Father 
Hecker) in THE CATHOLIC WORLD, 
commenting on President Grant’s 
opposition to the support of “any 
sectarian schools,” pointed out that, 
if the law were impartially applied, 
not one dollar would go to the pub- 
lic schools, which were teaching 
“sectarian, pagan, and atheistical 
dogmas” (Vol. XXII., p. 438). 

As time passed, religious schools, 
except among Catholics and Luther- 
ans, dwindled to the vanishing point. 
A writer in THE CATHOLIC WoRLD 
(again, perhaps, Father Hecker) 
had already, in 1870, called on Prot- 
estants to unite with Catholics in 
defense of religious education on the 
ground that the secularist invasion 
of the public schools was striking 
not only at “all Christian faith and 
Christian morals, but at the family, 
the State, and civilized society it- 
self” (Vol. XI., p. 105). In 1873 a 
group of leaders in the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, proclaiming that 
an equitable division of school 
money among Church schools would 
do no violence to the Constitution, 
lamented that “the great majority 
have not yet learned to conceive 
that minorities have rights even in 
matters of conscience”; and in 1887 
Dr. Hodge of Princeton commended 
the stand of the Catholic Church. 
Yet, on the whole, the defense of re- 
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ligious education was left almost 
entirely to Catholics; and almost 
every anti-Catholic movement in- 
cluded an attack on parish schools. 

In the third period, seeds planted 
in the preceding century bore fruit. 
John Dewey, who has been called 
“tlre most influential thinker in 
contemporary American education,” 
together with William Kilpatrick, 
Harold Rugg, Edward Thorndyke 
and their countless disciples, domi- 
nated the public school system; 
and, under the cloak of “unsec- 
tarianism,” they converted it into a 
powerful propaganda machine for 
the theory that there is (1) No 
Personal Creator; (2) No Absolute 
Truth; (3) No Certainty (except in 
physical science). In 1934 President 
Nicholas Murray Butler of Columbia 
University, after reaffirming separa- 
tion of Church and State as a funda- 
mental principle in the American 
political order, declared that in the 
field of education “this principle has 
been so far departed from as to put 
the whole force and influence of the 
tax-supported school on the side of 
one element of the population, name- 
ly that which is pagan and believes 
in no religion whatsoever.” * 

The advocates of this one-sided 
“unsectarianism” have persisted in 
their attempts to cripple or destroy 
the Catholic school system by the 
tendentious interpretation of exist- 
ing laws and by the passing of new 
legislation. Pleas to keep Church 
and State separate and references 
to the First Amendment are fre- 
quent; and most persons overlook 
the reminder of Secretary Fisher (of 
President Taft’s Cabinet) that the 
First Amendment prohibits the es- 
tablishment of a State Church and 
the support thereof, but not appro- 


priations for religious purposes. 


8 Columbia University Bulletin of Informa- 
tion, December 15, 1934. P. 22. 


The trend toward totalitarianism 
in the field of education has be- 
come aggressive. On three occa- 
sions, within a quarter-century, the 
Supreme Court of the United States 
intervened to defend the constitu- 
tional rights of Catholics. 

In 1922 the State of Oregon passed 
a law obliging all children to attend 
public schools. The Society of Sis- 
ters of the Holy Names, claiming 
that the law violated the Fourteenth 
Amendment, obtained an injunction 
from a United States District Court. 
Governor Pierce then appealed the 
case to the United States Supreme 
Court, which ruled that the Oregon 
Compulsory Education Act “unrea- 
sonably interferes with the liberty 
of parents and guardians to direct 
the upbringing and education of 
children under their control.” ¢ 

In 1928 the State of Louisiana 
passed a law directing the State 
Board of Education to provide 
“school books for school children 
free of cost to such children.” Cer- 
tain taxpayers brought suit to en- 
join the Board of Education from 
so doing on the ground that the leg- 
islation violated State laws and also 
the Fourteenth Amendment of the 
Federal Constitution. A State court 
refused to issue the injunction; and, 
on appeal, this judgment was af- 
firmed, first by the Supreme Court 
of Louisiana, and then by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, 
with Mr. Justice Hughes delivering 
the opinion.’ The decision of this 
case obviously resulted in giving 
considerable indirect aid to the re- 
ligious schools of the State. 

In 1941 the State of New Jersey 
passed a law authorizing local 
school districts to provide children 
with free transportation to and from 

4 Pierce v. Society of Sisters, 268 U. S. 534. 


5 Cockran v. Louisiana State Board of Edu- 
cation, 281 U. S. 370 (1930). 
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all non-profit schools. A taxpayer, 
Arch R. Everson, challenged the 
law as a violation of both the State 
and the Federal Constitution. A 
State court decided in his favor; the 
New Jersey Court of Errors and Ap- 
peals reversed that decision. The 
case was then appealed to the 
United States Supreme Court which, 
in February, 1947, by a 5 to 4 deci- 
sion, upheld the New Jersey statute 
of 1941.° Mr. Justice Rutledge (who 
cites Dr. Thayer’s book), in his dis- 
senting opinion, held that the First 
Amendment to the Constitution pro- 
hibits any sort of State aid to schools 
which teach religion; and he de- 
clared that he would never sustain 
any appropriations by a State unless 
“it can be found that in fact they 
do not aid, promote, encourage or 
sustain religious teaching or observ- 
ances, be the amount large or 
small.” Mr. Justice Black, who de- 
livered the opinion of the Court, 
pointed out that the implication of 
this dissenting view would justify a 
State in cutting parish schools off 
“from such general Government 
services as ordinary police and fire 
protection, connection with sewage 
disposal, public highways and side- 
walks.” 

The American mind seems to be 
in a muddled condition with regard 
to the relation between religion and 
the schools. Several fundamental 
legal problems remain unsolved; 
there is grave confusion about 
ethical principles. On the one 
hand, some non-Catholics, like Dr. 
Thayer, invoke the Bill of Rights 
against such minor concessions as 
“the released time plan”; but other 
non-Catholics, like Professor Wil- 
liam Adams Brown, see no objec- 
tion to “the teaching of religion on 


6 Everson v. Board of Education, Supreme 
Court of the United States, No. 52, October 
Term, 1946, decided February 10, 1947. 
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school premises and during school 
hours, if this can be done without 
expense to the State and under con- 
ditions which guarantee educational 
efficiency and safeguard religious 
equality.” 7 Even more significant 
is the clash of views between the 
two Supreme Court Justices in the 
New Jersey School Transportation 
Case. Some of the arguments ad- 
vanced by Mr. Justice Rutledge 
logically imply that the First 
Amendment would invalidate a 
State’s purchase of land from a 
parish, if and because the transac- 
tion would be of benefit to the par- 
ish. To most men that seems un- 
reasonable. But, if a State may 
purchase land from a parish, may it 
not with equal reason compensate 
a parish for giving civil education 
to children whose training would 
otherwise be a charge upon the 
State? 

There remain two important con- 
siderations which throw a favor- 
able light on the parish school: 

1. The civil education given in 
Catholic schools represents an an- 
nual burden of some $300,000,000 
lifted from the shoulders of the tax- 
payers of the country and borne by 
the Catholic people. 

2. What is far more important, 
the education given in Catholic 
schools forms one of our nation’s 
best bulwarks against a grave dan- 
ger pointed out by many clear 
thinkers. 

The following may serve as exam- 
ples: In 1936 Professor Louis J. A. 
Mercier declared: “What our most 
prominent American educational 
leaders have been doing in the last 
thirty-five years is to formulate and 
propagate such doctrines as must 
inevitably undermine American in- 


7 Church and State in Contemporary Amer- 
ica. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1936. 
P. 273. 
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stitutions and prepare the advent in 
the United States of atheistic totali- 
tarianism.” * In 1940 Dr. Mortimer 
Adler, addressing the Conference on 
Science,..Philosophy and Religion, 
asserted that most of the professors 
in American colleges and tiniversi- 
ties teach positivism, the essential 
point of which “is simply the affir- 
mation of science, and the denial of 
philosophy and religion.” He said, 
furthermore, that “the most serious 
threat to Democracy is the posi- 


8 Preface to Naturalism in American Edu- 
cation. P. viii. 
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tivism of the professors, which 
dominates every aspect of modern 
education and is the central corrup- 
tion of modern culture. Democracy 
has much more to fear from the 
mentality of its teachers than from 
the nihilism of Hitler.” * 

It would appear to be a patriotic 
duty then, for Americans to go as 
far as they legally can in favoring, 
rather than in hampering, the ac- 
tivities of the parish school. 


9 Science, Philosophy and Religion, A Sym- 
posium. Conference on Science, Philosophy 


and Religion. New York, 1938. Pp. 107, 108. 


A CHILD IN A YELLOW DRESS 


By VIOLET ALLEYN STOREY 


HILD in a yellow dress— 
All loveliness— 

With long, unplaited hair, 
Lustrously fair— 
With leghorn hat, 
Crown elfin-peaked, its brim 
So toadstool-flat— 
Poppies and daisies—bluets for its trim. 
Child, eyes as blue as bluets, lips and cheeks a poppy-red, 
Skin daisy-petal white— 
As though ’twere aureoled with light, 
How high you hold your little head. 
Child, slim and tall— 
Your years now ten in all— 
You’ll grow a girl so soon— 
Morning is drifting toward high noon— 
Maytime fast edging into June. 
Child, in this moment, in this place, 
Palimpsest of all childhood’s grace, 
Charming the promise that you yield— 
The memory, too, of a Swiss field— 
A small Swiss field, its spring bloom fleet 
Yet fearless at the Jungfrau’s feet. 





A NOTE ON THE CONSTRUCTION OF A LEGEND 
By C. J. MAGUIRE 


ITH the recent flood of books 
in memory of Franklin Roose- 
velt, the direct biographies and the 
revelations of personal relationships 
to him, several critics, unquestion- 
ably favorable to the subject, have 
been moved to comment on the 
rapid growth and the present mag- 
nitude of the “Roosevelt legend.” 
They have seen this already flour- 
ishing much in the way that the 
Washington and Lincoln legends 
flourish. 

The tendency of most of these 
early appraisals of the late Pres- 
ident has been quite naturally to- 
ward lavish glorification by enthu- 
siasts. As an indicative, although 
minor case, the British “common 
man” who not long ago wrote a let- 
ter to The New York Times may be 
cited. In that overseas communica- 
tion from a grateful citizen of an 
allied nation the statement, “This 
is my beloved son, in whom I am 
well pleased,” is hazarded as the ut- 
terance of God on learning of the 
death of Roosevelt. It would be hard 
to find a more complete devotion 
“this side idolatry” if, in truth, the 
limit has not already been over- 
stepped. 

Despite the generally laudatory 
character of most of the public state- 
ments about Franklin Roosevelt 
there has been frequent criticism. 
Investigations are promised to in- 
quire into the real substance of the 
Roosevelt record. What the upshot 
of all this research and writing will 
be cannot be foretold at present. 
This note has nothing to do with the 


Roosevelt record in itself; it deals 
only with a widely prevalent belief 
which has the strongest voice imag- 
inable in the day’s press. 

One need not be a historian to 
recognize that the record is incom- 
plete without a scientific organiza- 
tion of facts and a reasonable evalu- 
ation of those facts. It would be 
most rash, from this point of view, 
to assert that the “historical” judg- 
ment on Franklin Roosevelt can now 
be formed. Obviously, not all the 
important facts of his career are 
known; not all the necessary docu- 
ments are available for examina- 
tion. Even the scientific organiza- 
tion is as yet incomplete. 

Beyond the assemblage of facts, 
the evaluation of his career must 
take even longer to frame and must 
be subject to alteration as the effects 
of his actions are weighed. Distinc- 
tion must be made between the 
evaluation of Roosevelt the indi- 
vidual, and Roosevelt the effective 
statesman. The first may be made 
almost instantly when the factual 
evidence is amassed; that is, his pur- 
poses can then be judged independ- 
ently of their achievement. The 
evaluation of the statesman’s policy 
is dependent in great part, however, 
on the results they produce in the 
future. When these results are 
predictable, by their inevitability, 
they too can be judged on examina- 
tion of the organized record in ad- 
vance of their actuality; where the 
result is a “may” or a “may not,” 
the success of the policy cannot be 
known until the eventuality. 
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It is clear to the point of tautology 
that the time is not yet when even 
the first condition of this historical 
process is fulfilled—the facts are 
not all known, much less organized. 

Considering this, one must take 
cognizance of an appearance that is 
breathtaking in its boldness. From 
the evidence revealed in the writ- 
ings of the most partisan of the 
Roosevelt glorifiers, there is every 
reason to believe that the develop- 
ment of the Franklin Roosevelt 
legend is being unduly influenced. 
The legend is not forming in a 
natural fashion! 

“Legendary” is commonly used 
in two different senses. “Legendary” 
can mean simply “heroic, and there- 
fore revered in the memories of 
men”; it also refers to that which 
is not based on fact, or to fact which 
is thickly obscured by overgrowths 
of falsifying apocrypha. There is 
no doubt that when the day’s com- 
mentators and reviewers speak of 
the amazing hold of the “Roosevelt 
legend” upon the people, they are 
using the word in the first, histor- 
ically melioristic sense, in the same 
way that they speak of the “Lincoln 
legend.” But an undue force con- 
straining public opinion can destroy 
the validity of the “legend” if it is 
intended as justly founded, and turn 
it into one of the pure-myth variety. 

From a strange concatenation of 
circumstances, the like of which may 
never before in history have co- 
existed, there have been several 
stages in the growth of the new 
legend, each of which has contrib- 
uted something toward the improper 
piecing together of the story. The 
stages were four; the peculiar con- 
ditions of each formed a distinct 
force for the suppression of that 
criticism which is necessary for the 
true historical analysis. 
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The first stage, or period, in the 
construction of the legend was in- 
nocent enough. It was the time 
during Roosevelt’s early years in 
the presidency when general acclaim 
ruled out the possibility of opposi- 
tion. Congress was in complete ac- 
cord with the President, and the 
public, overjoyed at the sight of an 
understanding benefactor after the 
lean, sad years, would generously 
have ignored flaws even had they 
been proved a thousand times over. 

The second stage may be called 
“the war years,” in fact will prob- 
ably be because of the familiarity 
of the phrase in Sandburg’s histor- 
ical treatment of another legendary 
American. In this time, incipient 
adverse criticism, which had arisen 
even before the advent of armed 
strife in Europe, was either sup- 
pressed or discountenanced and dis- 
credited for two reasons. One rea- 


son was the admitted policy created 
by the exigencies of party politics 
combined with the emergency to de- 
mand that complete support be 
given the national leader in order to 


assist the war effort. The second 
factor involved was the willingness 
of most of those who might have 
been dangerous or annoying critics 
to suspend their attacks voluntarily 
until the war danger might be end- 
ed. President Roosevelt himself, in 
his natural desire to subordinate 
politics to national strategic neces- 
sities, indicated that he did not in- 
tend to enter upon a political cam- 
paign for his third re-election. This 
meant that the election was a mat- 
ter above politics, and that, conse- 
quently, otherwise justifiable politi- 
cal criticism should be omitted. 
The third period in the develop- 
ment of the legend came immediate- 
ly after the end of the war. At this 
time, normally, open inquiry and 
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valid criticism were to have been 
expected from all those who had op- 
posed Roosevelt through the previ- 
ous ten years. It was certainly the 
intention of those who, sincerely or 
demagogically, opposed the Roose- 
velt policies, to use the opportunity 
created by the lessening of the war 
danger to follow the tradition of re- 
opening the assault in the wake of 
the international conflict. Roose- 
velt’s death, occurring almost exact- 
ly at the end of the war, altered the 
pattern that was to have been antici- 
pated. The principle “de mor- 
tuis .. .” was invoked for a “decent 
mourning period.” What criticism 
was offered was scornfully rejected 
as attempts to throw mud upon the 
memorable figure of a dead hero. 
Whether or not these criticisms 
were valid did not matter. No ra- 
tional effort was made to analyze 
the charges to determine whether 
they had a factual basis. It was 
merely assumed that any statement 
that could be suspected of being de- 
rogatory should be classified as a 
spiteful blackening of character. 
American thought is now in the 
fourth stage of the construction of 
the legend. Frequently, more and 
more frequently, the observation is 
noted that some benighted Roose- 
velt-hater is still trying to revive the 
old, outworn campaign of villifica- 
tion and abuse. The attitude is that 
any statement now made against 
the Roosevelt record is merely a 
vexatious attempt to beat a dead 
ass. It seems that the statute of limi- 
tations has become operative, and 
that, by not having satisfactorily 
proved their case in the past, the 
Roosevelt-haters have lost the right 
to an objective survey of their 
charges by default. We are living 
already in an era where the Roose- 
velt legend is a fait accompli, and 
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no submission of evidence by the 
opposition is tolerated. 

Thus, by a peculiar chronology of 
events and attitudes, the “prosecu- 
tor’s” case has been suppressed; the 
material offered in evidence has been 
refused in such fashion that to try 
to cite any specific objection is to 
place oneself in the category of the 
mean blackguard and malicious re- 
actionary. The case has been effec- 
tively closed. 

Admittedly, not all critical analy- 
sis has been prevented, but the re- 
sult of the campaign of the legend- 
builders has been to cast grave 
doubts on the reliability and the 
motivation of all who raise their 
voices in dissent. 

Violent criticism of the opponents 
of Roosevelt by the followers of 
Roosevelt still abounds. In certain 
of these arguments there are invali- 
dating factors of which the average 
impartial reader must be aware. 

It is often claimed that those who 
to this day oppose the late Pres- 
ident’s policies and attempt to point 
out discrepancies in the record are 
engaged in a drive to “smear” the 
memory of a great man. In this re- 
spect it must be remembered that 
the alteration of a record by the 
discovery of previously unrevealed 
or improperly pondered facts is one 
of the primary objects of the sci- 
ence of history. It cannot be seri- 
ously urged that the final historical 
word has been uttered about Frank- 
lin Roosevelt. Until such time, it is 
necessary to admit both pro and con 
into the argument. When purely 
malicious aspersions are cast by in- 
discriminate enemies of the histor- 
ical figure, it is only right that they 
be exposed for what they are by 
comparison with the known facts. 
But it is no proper argument to as- 
sume that Franklin Roosevelt was 
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perfect, then to refute serious objec- 
tions by citing the assumed perfec- 
tion as the answer. The frenzied 
movements of the most violently 
partisan champions of Roosevelt 
have the apparent purpose not of 
protecting a good record by the 
methods of logic but the absolute 
suppression of any demonstration 
which might conceivably amend 
that record. 

Next, it is often urged that only 
an irrational spite can be the cause 
for continuing attacks upon a man 
dead two years. The argument is 
that anyone who futilely rides 
against the established legend after 
all this time can be prompted only 
by idiocy. In this instance, it must 
be observed that the pro-Roosevelt 
forces are equally guilty in harking 
back to the established legend. It 
was they, indeed, who introduced 
recordings of the dead President’s 
voice to bolster a political campaign 
in the fall of 1946. In all fairness, 
there is no reason why one writer 
should be permitted the right to 
continue tilting at the figure of 
Franklin Roosevelt if he believes 
that the man was often wrong, when 
a writer on the other side, sincerely 
believing that Roosevelt was always 
right, is given free rein in quoting 
and referring with no suspicion of 
mimic idiocy attached. 

A third condemnation of the op- 
ponents of Roosevelt is a catch-all. 
One is admonished to look about 
and see that all the most disrepu- 
table elements in American life are 
aligned in the opposition. And this 
“off the subject” reasoning must be 
categorically denied. The horrible 
fact is that the one most disrepu- 
table single element in our national 
life is solidly and violently lined up 


with and behind the Roosevelt sup-. 


porters. 
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Without considering even one 
point at issue in the pro- and con- 
tra-Roosevelt agitation, and leaving 
aside for the time the heatedness 
that affects all who come too close 
to the conflagration, the ordinary 
citizen, interested in attaining the 
truth of the situation and unwilling 
to take part in a blind crusade on 
either side, must see that the meth- 
ods of historical analysis must be 
permitted to operate. This is true 
especially if Franklin Roosevelt was 
actually as great a man as is claimed 
for him. The public must be ad- 
mitted to all the facts, and not just 
to eulogistic appreciations, in order 
to know wherein that greatness lay 
and how it can be used as a guide 
to the future. So that no breath of 
suspicion may fall upon the Roose- 
velt legend in days to come, freedom 
of inquiry and the right to impar- 
tial consideration must be accorded 
even to the most biased critics. This 
is the method of history and this is 
the tradition of American political 
society. 

With an understanding of this 
fact, one may then well ask, “What 
prompts this effort to influence the 
creation of a legend by the suppres- 
sion of opposition?” Such a course 
of action as really seems to be at 
present pursued must have a deep 
and far-reaching purpose. There 
are many possibilities. But the most 
obvious one is that there are those 
who see the opportunity to claim, 
by falsifying the record, an author- 
ity which is not rightly theirs. There 
are those who, standing once con- 
demned by Franklin Roosevelt’s 
own words, might well have the de- 
sire, not simply to whitewash a 
record by elimination of embarrass- 
ing facts, but to appropriate a leg- 
end and by molding it according to 
their own standards insert therein 
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that which never existed. It may 


be their aim to invent for Roosevelt 
a position he did not himself hold, 
thus justifying their own policy and 
cloaking it with the sanctity of an 
unquestioned national hero. 

Those familiar with the recent 
works of a certain group of loudly 
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publicized (but, one suspects, high- 
ly overrated) and extremely vocal 
scribblers will know that the same 
attempt has already been made in 
the case of other American histori- 
cal figures. The parallel, in this 
case, is exact, and the manipulators 
are the same. 


THE SEASONS’ ROUND 


By Liam P. CLANcy 


SCATTER the grain, I harrow the field, 
That the crops may grow, and the land give yield: 
So, when winds are a-tripping in Summer’s high noon, 
My wheat will bend low ’neath their silver-gray shoon. 


When Harvest is come, I gather the reed, 

For stooking in sheaves against Winter’s need; 
And I house my gold in a cosy-thatched shed, 

Till I winnow the grain for my fine wheaten bread. 


I shoulder the shlawn up the steep bog-road, 

And the sods that I cut, I foot and I fode; 

And my ricks stand square to the tempest’s might 
Till I’m creeling them home for my hearth-fire bright. 


I gather the rods from the osier grove, 

Till pookeen and scuttle and basket are wove: 

So, in Winter and Spring, in Summer and Fall, 
Man’s tasks are allotted, and God’s grace ’lights on all. 


Shlawn: Peat-cutting spade. 


Foot: To stand sods on end to dry. 
Fode: Build brickwise into a rick. 


Pookeen: Muzzle for a calf. 





PEACE IN OUR TIMES—SOVIET STYLE 


By JOSEPH PRZUDZIK 


OT long ago, I attended a local 

meeting of social workers. The 
speaker of the evening was a high 
ranking army officer, formerly one 
of our local social workers. He had 
spent two years in Europe doing im- 
portant work in preparing the de- 
tails of the invasion, and later play- 
ed an important part in working 
out plans for the military govern- 
ment of the defeated nations. He 
had had an opportunity to study at 
close range the philosophy and ways 
of action both of our enemies and of 
our allies. In the course of his talk 
and of the questions later asked 
him, he expressed admiration of the 
way Russia conducted herself and 
worked to attain her ends. He ex- 
pressed belief that the Soviets de- 
sired to co-operate with us for the 
attainment of «orld peace and se- 
curity. As an officer on active duty, 
he could not have said otherwise. 
But I was not so sure of Russia’s al- 
truistic purposes, even though I 
could very readily believe in her 
desire for world co-operation, on 
her terms; and so I expressed some 
slight doubt on this subject. I asked 
some pointed, perhaps even embar- 
rassing questions. Whereupon, a 
learned, newly arrived professor of 
economics at the state university, 
who also was attending the meet- 
ing, took me to task for my lack of 
faith in the Bolshevik plan for the 
salvation of mankind. And when I 
was not at once converted to his 
point of view, the gentleman became 
a bit excited. Even then, I had the 
temerity not to accept the statements 


dogmatically proposed by him. In 
fact, I had the audacity to suggest 
that perhaps Russia was not exactly 
the white-winged, golden-haloed 
angel some diplomats, commenta- 
tors, sociologists and even univer- 
sity professors would have us be- 
lieve. This was too much for the 
learned gentleman. 

“Would you have us go to war 
with Russia?” he cried. 

“Not if I can help it,” I replied, 
perhaps with some warmth. “But 
I do not want to avoid it at the price 
of my individual and national hon- 
or, ideals, liberty. I am a realist. I 
want to know how things really are, 
even if they are in a bad way. I 
dislike being blinded by having sand 
thrown in my eyes.” 

Thereupon, the gentleman got up 
and left the room muttering, “A 
minister of the gospel, but what a 
gospel!” 

There you are. We began by dis- 
cussing important events of the day. 
We were trying to get a picture of 
true conditions from one who knew. 
We were endeavoring to understand 
the motives behind the somewhat 
surprising and always difficult at- 
titude of one of our allies. We were 
willing to admit that the picture was 
not altogether clear, and that vari- 
ous lights might be shed on it. But 
one of the group insisted that only 
one kind of light should be shed on 
it—a slightly red light. I submit 
that that is a conclusion somewhat 
difficult to understand, based on a 
philosophy and logic even more dif- 
ficult of comprehension. 
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Or take another example. I went 
to a movie one evening and saw a 
highly advertised picture, which, on 
the whole, I found rather amusing 
and entertaining. It was about a 
young editor turned soldier. In one 
of the scenes, he grew slightly vio- 
lent when he found that his suc- 
cessor in the editorial job hinted 
that if we were buying ideas from 
Russia, it might be a good idea for 
us to look into the bag and see what 
we were getting. Otherwise, we 
might buy a pig in a poke and when 
we got home and examined it, we 
might find that it had no tail. And 
after all, the tail is a very important 
part of the pig. The good soldier 
thought that we should be a little 
more trusting of our ally, more will- 
ing to accept what the ally had to 
offer, without too much questioning 
of motives. The high-school boy 
who accompanied me to the movie 
later remarked about this scene, 


asking if it were not a fine piece of 
propaganda that was being pushed 


down our throats. I was rather 
gratified at his comment. For it 
showed that even youth feel that 
there are some inconsistencies in 
the prevailing philosophies of diplo- 
macy, politics and social welfare. 
Take still another example. Carl- 
ton Smith, noted economist, critic 
and author, not long ago addressed 
a meeting of the Nebraska State 
Teachers’ Association. Following 
the lead of many cautious, thinking 
men, he warned his audience that 
the war was not yet over. The 
fighting may be over, he conceded, 
but the peace was not yet won. The 
war of ideas, he intimated, was still 
on. He pointed out that the Rus- 
sian approach to all problems was 
exactly the opposite of ours. They 
believe art, science, schools, news- 
papers exist only for propaganda 
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purposes; they believe in no open 
or free discussion as we know it. 
They have no freedom in our sense 
of the word. Their methods are to- 
talitarian. They are using the same 
methods of government in the coun- 
tries they “liberated” from Nazi 
rule that the Nazis used. He 
courageously asserted that the world 
was not large enough for two such 
systems as that of Russia and the 
United States. And yet he con- 
cluded by saying that we must do 
our best to understand and trust 
Russia, for that is the only way 
to get Russia to trust us. I insist 
that such a conclusion from such 
premises is about as logical as put- 
ting a ball and chain about the feet 
of a runner and then expecting him 
to set a world record in a hundred 
yard dash. 

But what really baffles me in its 
lack of logic, is the fact that the 
allied world seems quite united in 
its condemnation of Nazi atrocities, 
of Nazi tramping over human rights 
and dignity, of Nazi wiping out of 
democratic ideas and ideals; but it 
seems unconscious of the fact that 
the Communist liberators of former 
Nazi-dominated territories are guilty 
of the very same crimes. There is 
very little to choose from between 
the Nazi and the Communist type of 
conduct. For a year now I have 
been receiving letters from various 
parts of Europe, from the victims of 
Nazi terror, and some from those 
who suffered the pangs of Commu- 
nist liberation. I have had the 
privilege, too, of speaking with peo- 
ple who have had the never-to-be- 
forgotten experiences of having 
gone through both. The recount- 
ing of these experiences show that 
there was small difference between 
the tactics of the Nazi terrorists 
and of the Communist liberators. 
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Americans are tired of hearing 
stories of Nazi atrocities. They find 
it difficult to believe evidence of 
cold-blooded murder, wanton rap- 
ing and sterilization of captured 
youth, senseless destruction of prop- 
erty. Yet almost endless testimony 
of these facts has come from re- 
liable sources, from witnesses from 
all walks of life. But for our own 
safety, we must listen to testimony 
seeping out of Europe concerning 
the liberators of Poland, Bohemia, 
Rumania, Yugoslavia, Finland, the 
Balkans and other countries freed 
from Nazi oppression. Last sum- 
mer, I spoke to a Catholic chaplain 
who had just returned from three 
years of service in Europe. He had 
been through the whole American 
campaign, from the landing in Nor- 
mandy, to the junction of the Ameri- 
can and Russian armies. He served 
in captured Berlin. He managed to 
be sent on a mission to ravaged 


Warsaw when it was still occupied 


by Soviet forces. He saw the same 
type of looting by the Russians that 
was perpetrated by the Germans. 
The sexual excesses of the Russian 
soldiers were so great that women 
both in the conquered cities and in 
those of allied nations, did not dare 
appear on the streets alone. 

This fall, I spoke with a chaplain 
of the Polish army, who had re- 
cently arrived in this country, in 
charge of a group of war orphans, 
who had been stranded in the Far 
East during the war. He gave a 
dramatic recital of how Stalin loves 
the people he has liberated. In 
serving the exiled and dispersed 
Poles throughout the world, this 
chaplain met a priest who was a 
living testimony of how Stalin loves 
the Poles, especially the Catholic 
Church and the Catholic clergy of 
Poland. This priest had been a 
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pastor in a rural parish in southeast 
Poland. In February, 1940, all his 
parish was forced to migrate. He 
went with his people trying to keep 
up their morale, trying to keep 
alight in them a spark of consola- 
tion and hope. But soon he was 
hauled before a Bolshevik tribunal 
on the charge of being a reaction- 
ary and counter-revolutionary. The 
charges could not be proved but the 
priest nevertheless was sentenced to 
death. After passing sentence, his 
Red jailers took him to the place of 
execution and forced him to look on 
while his fellow prisoners were put 
to death. He secretly gave them 
absolution and prepared himself for 
death. He stood last in the line of 
the condemned. He was ordered to 
stand facing a wall; rifles were load- 
ed, the command was given, shots 
were fired. But the priest stood un- 
harmed. His jailers then took him 
back to the cell. 

The same game was repeated on 
the morrow. The priest went 
through the same exquisite torture 
for four weeks. Then one day, he 
was led out as usual, as though to 
his execution. But on that day he 
found himself in a well lighted court 
room. Without much formality, the 
presiding judge asked: 

“Do you love Stalin?” 

The priest maintained a surprised 
silence. The same query was re- 
peated three times, and each time 
was met with silence. The court 
concluded that the priest did not 
love Stalin, and bewailed his un- 
gratefulness, because Stalin so loved 
the Poles and the Polish clergy! He 
evidenced this love by commuting 
the condemned priest’s death sen- 
tence to a mere ten years of im- 
prisonment. And he offered even 
greater leniency and favor, if the 
priest would become a Communist 
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propaganda agent. When the priest 
refused to do so, he was sent back 
to his cell. For a year, he was 
changed twenty-five times from cell 
to cell, from prison to prison. When 
finally amnesty was given all Polish 
prisoners, he was still nof freed. 
The staff of the Polish army in 
Russia requested his liberation, but 
was told that all prisoners had al- 
ready been released. But his freed 
fellow-prisoners stormed the Polish 
Communist - sponsored government 
authorities, giving such exact de- 
tails of where he was being held, 
that the Bolsheviks finally “found” 
him, explaining that he had been 
overlooked in the scramble. The 
priest immediately joined the Polish 
army as chaplain. He became a 
guardian of dispersed Polish or- 
phans and brought them out of Bol- 
shevik dominated lands. He is not 
likely soon to forget how Stalin 
loves the Poles, especially the Polish 
clergy. 


Not to multiply examples to the 
point of satiety, I have one more at 
hand that demands telling. This 
came to me only a few weeks ago 
from an eighteen-year old Polish 
girl who after six years of Bolshe- 
vik torture finally arrived at safety 
and security in England. She writes 
that in September, 1939, her parents, 
a younger brother and herself, were 
evacuated from Warsaw to Tarno- 
pol. Her father, who was known as 
an anti-Communist, managed to get 
across the border to Rumania, from 
where he finally escaped to Eng- 
land and joined the Polish army. 
After two months, the girl, her 
mother and brother got to Lemberg. 
In June of 1940, they were deported 
to the Ural Mountains in Siberia and 
locked in a guarded camp. Some 
two million Poles were exiled to 
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Siberia, where in one winter four 
hundred thousand children died of 
starvation. 

My correspondent goes on to say 
that after being locked in the camp, 
forced labor ensued in temperatures 
of -—60°C, followed by serious and 
continued illness. The prisoners 
were amnestized in the fall of 1941 
and sent to southern Russia. The 
Russian secret police “guarded” 
them all the way to Kolchoz, not far 
from the Persian border. They 
were put to work at rates that were 
not enough to enable them to buy a 
quarter-pound of bread. For three 
months, the family existed on mush- 
rooms, herbs, and grasses they 
picked in the fields and on a few 
fish they occasionally caught in the 
streams. Nearly starved, they start- 
ed on foot to a town nearer the Per- 
sian border. The two children were 
finally placed in an orphan asylum 
founded and maintained by Ameri- 
can gifts, and eventually were al- 
lowed to leave and make their way 
to Palestine where a division of the 
Polish army was forming. Their 
mother finally made her way back 
to Poland, where she still is. She is 
unable to leave that Communist 
dominated land to join her husband 
and children in England. 

These instances show that Bolshe- 
vik treatment of conquered or allied 
peoples can hardly be called human 
or democratic. They prove that it 
is illogical to grant, as do many 
statesmen, commentators, writers, 
that Russian Communist methods 
do not differ much from those of the 
German Nazis, and yet to conclude 
that we must be patient, tolerant, 
understanding toward Russia. 

If the reader will bear with an- 
other example, I would like to point 
out a final one. Eight years ago, 
the world, with its eyes wide open, 
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entered into the horrors of war be- 
cause it believed that one nation, no 
matter how great and powerful, 
could not, by mere physical force, 
carve off a big portion of another, 
smaller, weaker nation, and enslave 
its people. We declared that no 
nation could do that with impunity. 
Noble ideal! Through years of 
blood, sweat, toil and tears, we re- 
iterated that principle and embod- 
ied it in the eloquence of the late- 
lamented Atlantic Charter. And yet, 
at the end of hostilities, if it can be 
said that we have attained the end, 
we bowed politely to another na- 
tion, physically great and powerful, 
and said in effect, that because 
she was great and powerful, she 
could help herself to a large por- 
tion of that very nation because of 
whose brutal attack, war was first 
begun. 

Moreover, we are condoning the 
enslavement of many other small 


nations when we recognize govern- 
ments set up in them not by the peo- 
ples of these nations, but by that 
great and powerful nation under 
the pretense of liberation. We have 
done this in Yugoslavia, under the 
pretense that the people themselves 


chose the Tito regime. We did the 
same in Poland, weakly hiding be- 
hind the excuse that the Potsdam 
and Yalta agreements guaranteed 
free elections which would give Po- 
land a government of its choice. It 
is now some time since the “free” 
elections, in which most of the can- 
didates not having the approval of 
the provisional government’s Red 
dominated masters, were not per- 
mitted to have their names appear 
on the ballot; but nothing effectual 
has yet been done to register our 
total disapproval of such an evident 
encroachment on liberty. Such an 
absolute turn-about-face is impossi- 
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ble to reconcile with any idea of 
logic, with any feeling for democ- 
racy. We Americans see this sort 
of thing happening under our very 
noses; we discuss the incongruity 
of such action with our announced 
ideals. And yet we seem to see 
nothing dangerous to our own insti- 
tutions, ideals, democratic way of 
life in allowing this lack of logic to 
continue to exist in our diplomatic, 
political, and social relations with 
the rest of the world. 


Throughout this paper, I have 
tried to point out that it is unfor- 
tunate that our diplomatic, social, 
political thought, words and actions 
are not always conducted along 
logical lines. In the examples above, 
I tried to give instances of what I 
meant. From past experience, I 
know that there will be some, like 
the professor of economics, who will 
hold that I am preaching a danger- 
ous doctrine. This was brought 
home to me when, in a radio address 
I made over a midwestern hook-up 
about three years ago, I happened 
to mention in passing that I was not 
in entire agreement with the ideals 
of Russian Communism. I found 
that the censor would not allow the 
remark to pass, on the grounds that 
it might be offensive to an ally and 
might endanger our relations with 
that ally. Today there is no longer 
any reason for such overcareful- 
ness about the possibility of hurt- 
ing someone’s delicate sensibilities. 
Today we should realize that if we 
have won the war, we have done it 
by the grace of God. And so it is now 
our duty to win the peace. It is our 
duty to make that peace a durable 
one. It cannot be such unless it is 
based on a firm foundation of jus- 
tice and honor, and not on mere 
temporary expediency. 
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In making these statements, I in- 
sist that it is not unpatriotic to point 
out inconsistencies in some of our 
present national attitudes as com- 
pared with our traditional national 
character. I affirm that it is fulfill- 
ing the duty of citizenship to point 
out dangers that jeopardize the com- 
ing peace and lay the foundations of 

.the next war. President Truman 
followed the same reasoning in his 
Navy Day address of October 27, 
1945, when he stressed that the 
basic foreign policy of the United 
States included the idea of self-gov- 
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ernment for all people prepared for 
it “without interference from a for- 
eign source.” He stated emphati- 
cally that the United States would 
“refuse to recognize any govern- 
ment imposed upon any nation by 
the force of any foreign power.” 
That is a reiteration of an American 
ideal of our pledged honor, which 
if firmly adhered to in fact, will 
help incalculably in the attaining of 
a just and lasting peace, not a 
“peace in our times”—Soviet style. 
God grant that we may have the 
courage to be firm. 


FOREVER SONG 
(To Grace Moore) 


By STELLA MUSE WHITEHEAD- 


OTHING is lost, for when the sweet song dies 
The echo lingers still, far out in space... . 

It is within ourselves the error lies, 
That we may no more follow it, nor trace 
The singing sequence of bright notes of grace 
That were your joy; the broken heart will say 
Each song returns again to its own place, 
In that vast symphony the Heavens play. 


Nothing is lost . . . there’ll come a radiant day, 
When what has vanished will come back again— 
The violins will once more softly play 

The melody of your best loved refrain; 

I’ll hear you whisper at the gates of spring, 

“It is so wonderful to live and sing!” 





A SCIENTIST TESTIFIES FOR GOD 
By Joun A. O’BRIEN 


i is gratifying to see an eminent 
scientist using the raw data de- 
rived from a half dozen sciences 
bearing upon evolution to demon- 
strate anew the age-old truths of 
the existence of God, freedom of 
the will, and human immortality. 
This is what Lecomte du Noiiy, an 
eminent biologist and a former as- 
sociate of the late Dr. Alexis Carrel, 
does in his recent work, Human 
Destiny: It fits in with the swing 
of scientific thought away from the 
old materialistic conception of the 
universe as a cosmic machine—the 
favorite picture of the deterministic 
philosophers of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. 

That viewpoint was given its 
classic expression by Laplace in his 
philosophical Essay on Probabilities 
in which he declared that “an intel- 
ligent being who . . . knew all the 
forces animating nature and the 
relative positions of the beings 
within it would, if his intelligence 
were sufficiently capacious to an- 
alyze these data, include in a single 
formula the movements of the larg- 
est bodies of the universe and those 
of the lightest atom. Nothing would 
be uncertain for him; the future as 
well as the past would be present 
to his eyes.” 

The findings of twentieth century 
science have brought about a com- 
plete collapse of that conception. 
The work of Einstein, Bohr, Schroe- 
dinger, de Broglie, Heisenberg, Mil- 
likan and Compton afforded revolu- 
tionary insights concerning the 
hitherto unsuspected activities of 

1 New York: Longmans, Green & Co. $3.50. 


the infinitesimal constituents of ap- 
parently inert matter. Jeans popu- 
larized the collapse, while Eddington 
carried the spiritual interpretation 
of the physical universe into a mys- 
ticism in which the divine is omni- 
present. Du Noiiy’s work consigns 
the corpse of materialism variously 
called mechanism, determinism, 
fatalism, into a grave beyond all 
hope of resurrection. 


Having rejected the materialistic 
interpretation of life and the uni- 
verse as thoroughly discredited by 
science, Dr. du Noiiy proposes a 
“telefinalist” interpretation in which 
God, purpose and the dignity of the 


human personality play the leading 
roles. Telefinalism is the term which 
he invents to denote a philosophy of 
teleology and of finalism. He bases 
his thesis largely on science’s in- 
ability to account for the origin of 
life except by the intervention of 
what is called “anti-chance” or God. 
Briefly his argument runs thus. It 
was generally assumed that here 
was a smooth, continuous progres- 
sion from the non-living to the liv- 
ing. This assumption seemed of 
late to be strengthened by work done 
in crystallizing the viruses. But du 
Noiiy finds not a smooth progres- 
sion but a jolting break between the 
non-living and the living. 
Applying the calculus of prob- 
abilities to the movements of the 
protons and electrons, du Noiiy 
reaches the conclusion that the time 
needed to build by chance an im- 
aginary protein molecule, necessary 
for all living matter, is a number of 
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years designated by the digit one 
followed by 243 zeros. But the earth 
is only about 2,000,000,000 - years 
and life did not appear until about 
1,000,000,000. Hence he concludes 
that the first form of life cannot be 
attributed to chance without viola- 
ting the rigorous laws of mathe- 
matics, but must be the work of a 
Creator. Purpose is therefore at the 
root of the whole tree of life which 
reaches its flowering in man with 
his consciousness, power of reason- 
ing, moral sense and spirituality. 
Moreover, the evolution of living 
beings, accepted by all scientists, 
flatly contradicts, according to the 
author, the Carnot-Clausius prin- 
ciple, namely, the Second Law of 
Thermodynamics which is the basis 
of the science of all inorganic mat- 
ter. This law states that heat can- 
not of itself pass from a colder to a 
hotter body, but tends to a lower 
thermal level. Heat can do work in 
a complete reversible cycle only 
when a decrease in temperature is 
involved. We can make the gen- 
eral import of this law clearer to 
the reader by putting it in this way: 
All systems tend to approach a gen- 
eral state of equilibrium, The en- 
ergy of the universe, available for 
work, is being dissipated. Like a 
huge clock, the cosmos is running 
down. In equilibrium, entropy is at 
amaximum. Conversely, when par- 
ticles are in a condition of instability 
there is a maximum of activity. 


It is this factor of “creative” in- 
stability which plays a leading role 
in the evolutionary process. Tele- 
finality—-God under another name 
—orients the march of evolution as 
a whole by acting upon the laws of 
the inorganized world in such a way 
that the normal play of the second 
law of thermodynamics is always 


deflected in the same direction, i. e., 

.a direction forbidden to inert matter 
and leading to ever greater dissym- 
metries, ever more “improbable” 
states. 

The tendency of a living organism 
to adapt itself physico-chemically 
and biologically is but the manifes- 
tation of a search for equilibrium 
similar to that observed in the in- 
organic world. Contrary to the 
common opinion of biologists that 
evolution has been accomplished 
through the success achieved by 
organisms in adapting themselves 
to the environment, du Noily attrib- 
utes the ascent to the organism 
with the creative instability which 
enabled it to rise above the dead 
level of the ones so perfectly adapt- 
ed that no change in their make-up 
was desired or sought. The strain, 
thus perfectly adapted, constitutes 
one of those countless fixed branch- 
es which for thousands and thou- 
sands of centuries have dotted the 
landscape of living beings and are 
no longer anything but memories 
of a vanished past. The actual fauna 
of the world frequently represent 
the masterpieces of adoption which 
became merely the “left-overs” of 
evolution. : 

It is probable that the Pre-Cam- 
brian sandworms were not much 
different from those of our shores. 
Their adaptation was remarkable 
and very superior to man. Having 
achieved equilibrium, living under 
but slightly changed conditions, 
they had no reason to transform 
themselves further. Hence they have 
subsisted almost without change for 
hundreds of millions of years. 


In contrast to such _ perfectly 
adapted organisms, there was a liv- 
ing being, less well adapted to the 
environment, possessing a kind of 
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instability which did not constitute 
an advanage at the time but was con- 
ducive to still greater changes. It is 
this aptitude for further evolution 
which constitutes the “creative” in- 
stability, so prominent a character- 
istic of du Noiiy’s theory of evolu- 
tion. The reader will not under- 
stand Human Destiny if he fails to 
grasp this key to the unlocking of 
the underlying thesis. From this 
condition of creative instability 
emerges later on the liberty, the free 
will of man—the climax and the 
crown of the long evolutionary 
process. 

The author distinguishes between 
evolution and transformation. The 
former leads only upward, while the 
latter represents a modification 
which can lead in any direction even 
into blind alleys, monsters and re- 
gressions. The point is made re- 


peatedly that whereas adaptation 
blindly strives to attain an equilibri- 


um which will bring about its end, 
evolution can only continue through 
unstable systems or organisms. 
Progress is registered only in terms 
of passing from one instability to 
another. Stagnation results when 
perfect adaptation and hence per- 
fect equilibrium are attained. 
Herein is to be found, according 
to du Noiiy, the first explanation of 
the confusing multiplicity of animal 
forms and of the paradoxical fact 
that certain of the mechanisms 
of evolution can eventually work 
against it. By this method of in- 
terpreting the transformations of 
living beings, du Noity seeks to avoid 
the contradictions for which the 
Darwinian and the Lamarckian the- 
ories have been reproached. 
Instead of a blind struggle for sur- 
vival among organisms best adapted 
to their environment, evolution is 
here pictured as a search for a cer- 
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tain kind of usable disequilibrium 
materialized by “transitory” forms, 
monstrous at the time of their ap- 
pearance, less well adapted than the 
others, but often richer in potential- 
ities. The transitory form does not, 
however, always lead to something 
important. Hence evolution has all 
the appearances of being a choice, 
always made in the same ascending 
direction toward a greater liberty, 
among hundreds of thousands of 
individuals, and it is among the mu- 
tant individuals that this choice 
takes place. 


This brings us face to face with 
intellectually impossible gaps in the 
ascending evolution from electrons 
to atoms, from atoms to life, and 
from life to conscious man. “To ac- 
count for what has taken place since 
the appearance of life,” he says, “we 
are obliged to call in an ‘anti-chance’ 
which orients this immense series 
of phenomena in a _ progressive, 
highly ‘improbable’ direction (in- 
compatible with chance), resulting 
in the human brain. . . . Therefore, 
everything has taken place as if, 
ever since the birth of the original 
cell, Man has been willed: not as a 
superior animal capable of speak- 
ing and of using his hands, but as 
the support of the brain, the organ 
of conscience, of intelligence, the 
seat of human dignity, and the tool 
of further evolution. . . . This Will 
[God] manifests itself, therefore, 
through evolution, and its goal is the 
realization of a morally perfect be- 
ing, completely liberated from hu- 
man passions—egotism, greed, lust 
for power—hereditary chains, and 
physiological bondage” (p. 225). 

The achievement of this goal is 
human destiny. Each individual is 
invited to serve as a spiritual spear- 
head in that glorious achievement 
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through the moral use of his liberty. 
Thus can man become a collabora- 
tor with the Creator in the tran- 
scendent task of lifting the race 
from its ancestral bondage to the 
lofty plane of spiritual creatures, 
eager to achieve through noble and 
sacrificial living the high destiny 
that alone is in harmony with the 
dignity of the human personality. 
When the author remains in the 
field of science and in the immedi- 
ate teleological interpretation of 
its raw data, he acquits himself with 
distinction. When he undertakes to 
penetrate into the disparate field of 
metaphysics and epistemology, he 
stumbles and occasionally falls. The 
cogency of his philosophical argu- 
ment is impaired by a defective un- 
derstanding of the manner in which 
the mind knows external reality. His 
epistemology or metaphysics of 
knowledge is that of Kant. His con- 
cept of causality is that of Hume, 


namely, a sequence of temporal 
phenomena with no necessary causal 


relationship. The role of God is 
none too clear in the evolutionary 
process, and it seems difficult at 
times to determine whether or not 
the author is referring to a personal 
God as understood in the Judaic- 
Christian tradition. While he speaks 
frequently about free will, a moral 
conscience, and spiritual ideas, he 
apparently construes these to be psy- 
chological processes of the human 
brain instead of clear manifesta- 
tions, as they are, of a distinct spir- 
itual soul. 


Running through his whole thesis 
is the attempt to combine an irra- 
tional faith, based on a Bergsonian 


intuition, with a strictly rational - 


science. Yet it was this very divorce 
of reason from religious faith, in- 
itiated by Kant, which shifted both 
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religion and morality onto the quick- 
sands of subjectivism—a condition 
which still plagues both. Christ ap- 
pears to be but a man born centuries 
ahead of his time, but not essentially 
different from Confucius, Lao-tse, or 
Gandhi. The embers of ancient 
superstition still smolder in Chris- 
tianity. The second chapter of 
Genesis is twisted into a bizarre con- 
struction to symbolize his interpre- 
tation of the evolutionary process, 
ie., the entrance of death into the 
world because of the new method 
of sexual generation. 

To summarize: The volume is 
helpful in demonstrating the utter 
inadequacy of materialism or mech- 
anism to explain the mystery of life 
and the abiding miracle of evolu- 
tion. It unfolds with sparkling 
brilliance a vast array of scientific 
laws which point like arrows to the 
divine source from which they 
emanate. To read the volume with 
appreciation requires considerable 
familiarity with the sciences con- 
tributing data to organic evolution 
and to evaluate its conclusions de- 
mands discipline in metaphysics. 
The volume is written with a trans- 
parent earnestness which mirrors a 
sensitiveness to spiritual values and 
a profound appreciation of the dig- 
nity of the human personality. His 
thought is moving in the right direc- 
tion and it is to be hoped that he will 
continue to slough off the other rem- 
nants of an outmoded naturalism 
until he finds himself within the 
friendly domain of historic Chris- 
tianity. A deeper knowledge of 
Thomistic philosophy, especially 
metaphysics and epistemology, will 
help him immensely in perceiving 
the perfect harmony between the 
Christian faith, buttressed by divine 
revelation, and the findings of mod- 
ern science. 





WHITE BIRCH 


While reading this stimulating 
and provocative book, we seemed to 
catch at times the echo of the voice 
of his elder colleague, Dr. Alexis 
Carrel, with the overtones of rever- 
ence for the spiritual most closely 
marked. When we discussed these 
questions with Dr. Carrel, we found 
that his heart, his sympathy, and 
most of his intellect as well were in 
the household of the Faith .. . and 
as the final curtain was falling, he 
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crossed the threshold. For Carrel, 
it was an entrance that was also a 
return. We would like to believe 
that a sincere mind, such as du 
Noily’s, groping in the darkness for 
the complete light and the whole 
truth will grasp more than the at- 
tenuated shadows of the border land 
and will clutch before long the sub- 
stance and the reality of divine truth 
in its fullness and undiminished 
radiance. 


WHITE BIRCH 


By SIsTER M. DorotHuy ANNE, C.S.C. 


HEN autumn turns 
The white birch 
Into a mint of gold, 
The miracle of Midas 
Is once again retold. 


The oak and elm in winter 


Are gaunt 


And brown and bare; 


The fragile birch 
In robe of white 


Is virginal 
And fair. 


But oh, for sight of loveliness 
To make the pulses sing— 


Tell me, 


Have you ever seen 


The white birch 


In the spring? 





IGINO GIORDANI 


By Mary Pavuta WILLIAMSON, R.C. 


NE of Italy’s great men of let- 
ters, Christian apologist and 
statesman, is Igino Giordani. We 
judge men whom we do not know 
by their writings or their works, 
and we wonder if the man himself 
is greater or lesser than these. Igino 
Giordani is in every sense quite be- 
yond his books. Except as his writ- 
ings are being gradually translated 
into English, his name is scarcely 
known in the United States. In 
Italy, especially in Rome, it is quite 
the reverse. Igino Giordani stands 


out as one of the intellectual, thor- 
oughly Catholic laymen who are 
now helping to reshape an impov- 
erished and ruined Italy. 


This scholar, just over the border- 
line of fifty, has achieved an en- 
viable place in the literary world. 
- He was born in Tivoli, September 
14, 1894. Tivoli, a city of antiquity, 
the birthplace of great pontiffs, 
princes, composers and artists was 
a fitting environment for this talent- 
ed youth. One can discover in 
Tivoli those spiritual and intellectual 
influences that have directed Gior- 
dani’s pen. 

In this place, a site ancient and 
beautiful, the waters of the Anio 
river flow down the Sabine hills, 
leaping over falls three hundred 
feet deep to disperse over the Ro- 
man Campagna. These waters 
turned the great dynamos for the in- 
dustrial plants and electrical sys- 
tems of Rome before war wrought 
their destruction. The falls are the 
Niagara of Italy. Tivoli was sur- 
rounded by hills covered with rich 


olive groves, vineyards and gardens; 
it was the haunt of the rich and of 
tourists. Today, the city of Tivoli, 
both ancient and modern, is in 
ruins, thanks to another wave of 
war over Italy. It was from these 
happy hunting grounds of archae- 
ologists, where the very soil yielded 
up relics of villas, porticoes, the- 
aters, gardens and libraries, that 
Igino Giordani spent his youth and 
received his early education. Many 
of the treasures from around Tivoli 
are now preserved in the Vatican 
Museum. 

Giordani’s parents were of the 
working class, pious and honorable, 
the kind of people from whom a new 
Italy will arise, to become once more 
the solid and peaceful nation she 
was in the past. Great men have 
always been strongly patriotic, and 
from his birthplace of Tivoli, Gior- 
dani inherited an intense love for 
his country. His is a patriotism, 
however, that does not separate his 
country from God and religion. This 
man of noble Christian principles 
explains but one thing in all his 
books: Christianity. 

When quite young Igino Giordani 
entered the Seminary at Tivoli to 
study for the priesthood. Realizing 
that his vocation in life was not 
there, he left. Nevertheless, there 
is to this day, something priestly 
in his character; this is plainly dis- 
cernible when one meets him per- 


1In this article the term Christianity means 
Catholicity; they are one and the same thing 
in the mind of Giordani and the Catholic 
Church. Christianity was intended by Christ 
to be universal, which is the Latin form of 
the Greek word Catholic. 
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sonally, and his books are an abid- 
ing evidence of it. 

In 1915, at the beginning of World 
War I., he enlisted in the Italian in- 
fantry with the rank of first lieu- 
tenant. He returned with two deco- 
rations: permanent injuries and a 
silver medal for bravery. His crip- 
pled hand is the one he writes with 
and between 1925 and 1946 he has 
produced forty books. 

For three years he was confined 
to a hospital bed in Via Boncom- 
pagni, and there on his back he be- 
gan his university studies. In 1918 
he received his degree of Doctor of 
Letters, and leaving both the hos- 
pital and the army, he began a career 
of teaching which lasted eight years. 
While teaching in a public high 
school in Rome, he collaborated with 
Donati in publishing the newspaper 
Popolo and was outstanding for the 
vigor of his polemics. Disliking the 
pressure of the Fascist government 
under Mussolini, he left the public 
schools to teach for the Sisters of 
Mother Cabrini, the newly canonized 
Italian-American saint. 

Popolo was suppressed, and Gior- 
dani started another newspaper 
The Guelf for the Guelf Party, in 
collaboration with G. Cenci. This 
too, was discontinued, after the third 
issue, but it had awakened enor- 
mous interest. In 1925 he published 
a book entitled The Catholic Revolt, 
which sold out immediately; and al- 
most as immediately it was put on 
the Fascist index of prohibited 
books. 

The Catholic Revolt was a work 
vibrating with youthful enthusiasm 
for which Giordani had prepared 
himself by intense study, reading 
and research into French social de- 
velopments. He had already pub- 
lished The Testimony of Lacordaire, 
followed in 1926 by a lucid and vig- 


orous study of France’s great Cath- 
olic writer and statesman, Montal- 
embert; also an anthology of his 
writings. From the French polemi- 
cists, Giordani passed to the study of 
the genuine sources of Catholic tra- 
dition. He had already devoured 
the Fathers of the Church, and Apol- 
ogists, both Latin and Greek. Out 
of this study came The Life of St. 
John Chrysostom; a translation and 
critique of the Apologies of St. Jus- 
tin; Tertullian; and The Early 
Christian Polemics. From his study 
of the heroic men of early Christian- 
ity, and their writings whether in 
history or in literature, one fact 
stood out plainly in the mind of 
Giordani: the everlasting war be- 
tween Christianity and anti-Chris- 
tianity. 

During his teaching years Igino 
Giordani married, and is the father 
of four children. His ideals of fam- 
ily and home life are beautifully re- 
vealed in Mary of Nazareth. Wife, 
family and home are sacred to an 
Italian gentleman, and they are not 
for the public view. 

About this time Giordani became 
the friend of Don Luigi Sturzo, the 
esteemed leader of the Popular 
Party in Rome; now known as the 
Christian Democrats. These two 
friends, one much older than the 
other, thought along the same lines; 
both loved Italy, both were thor- 
oughly loyal to the Church, both 
hoped and prayed for a new Chris- 
tian renaissance for their nation. 
They used to take many daily walks 
together to discuss their common 
problems. The banks of the Tevere 
was their favorite route as they 
went over the cause and effect of 
events which they saw with pro- 
phetic eyes were bringing Italy to 
the brink of ruin; and yet their 
greatest concern was how to insert 
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into the social changes evolving be- 
fore them, those Christian princi- 
ples, so ancient and yet so new, 
that would save Italy and all of 
Europe. 

Fascism exiled Don Sturzo from 
his beloved Italy; first to South 
America, then to England, and final- 
ly to the United States. On account 
of Giordani’s book The Catholic Re- 
volt, and his defense of Alcide de 
Gasperi against the attacks of the 
newspaper, Popolo d'Italia, Giordani 
was also slated to be exiled. Since 
he was an injured veteran, this or- 
der was not carried out, but he was 
forbidden to continue in journalism. 
All this opposition only made him 
firmer in his tenacious rejection of 
dictatorship. Finally, when he was 
warned that the police were after 
him to silence his pen and his per- 
son behind the walls of a political 
prison, his good friend Cardinal 


Mercati put him on a plane bound 
for the United States. 
Here he began to prepare himself 


for a new profession: Library 
Science. He studied at Columbia 
University and the University of 
Michigan. It had long been the 
desire of Pope Pius XI. to reor- 
ganize and recatalog the Vatican 
Library with the help of the Rocke- 
feller Foundation. During Gior- 
dani’s “American interlude” noth- 
ing escaped his keen observations. 
He loves our great country and calls 
it his second homeland. Every 
phase of our way of life interested 
him. He has written only two books 
of romance and one of these is The 
Fourfold America. The other is 
The Walled City. After his sojourn 
in the United States, he compiled an 
Anthology of American Writers. 
Seeing here the widespread effects 
and problems of Protestantism, he 
wrote two small books, Unity in the 
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Church and the Protestant Crisis 
and The Protestant Effort for the 
Conquest of Italy. He became, too, 
the Italian contributor to a library 
magazine from the university of 
Chicago. 

After his return to Italy in 1929, 
he was commissioned by Pope Pius 
XI. to assist in the reconstruction 
and recataloging of the Vatican Li- 
brary. While engaged in this work, 
he devised Rules for Cataloging, a 
system for tabulating information 
in an accurate and concise way. 
This little manual is considered the 
most complete of its kind and is 
used in many countries. While at 
the Vatican Library, Mr. Giordani 
founded the Vatican School of 
Library Science, encouraged and 
helped by Cardinal Tisserant. This 
School was successfully conducted 
for five years until World War II. 
made it imperative to close it. All 
the treasures of the Vatican were 
freely opened and enjoyed by re- 
search professors and_ students. 
The School was unique in this re- 
spect, that it was the first and only 
one of its kind that admitted all 
colors and classes of people, includ- 
ing the Jews. This work was most 
dear to the heart of Igino Giordani 
who is so essentially a teacher and 
research scholar himself. 

Papini says in his book The 
Writer as a Teacher, “Writers, who 
with noble and heroic effort, and by 
the quality of their literary works, 
endeavor to bring men back to those 
indispensable values, spiritual and 
ethical, are open doors into the way 
of salvation; they are not only 
writers, they are teachers as well.” 
Such a man is Igino Giordani. His 
literary work is copious, but litera- 
ture in itself is not an end with 
Giordani. He is a true authentic 
Catholic writer who makes his lit- 
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erary talent an agent in life: an 
apostolate for the salvation of his 
brethren. He teaches by construct- 
ing something lasting and solidly 
good in the minds of his readers. 
Many Catholic writers, although 
animated with much good will, 
leave only work of small value 
which, if taken off the book shelves 
would never be missed. This is not 
true of the writings of Igino Gior- 
dani. He gives a wealth of doctrine, 
true Christian documentation, and 
the high ideals of Catholic heroism. 

During his time of service at the 
Vatican Library (for which he is 
best known in the United States), 
he deepened his study of Christian 
sociology, Patristic history, apolo- 
getics, polemics, and mysticism. 
During all this time, the Fascist 
press continually attacked him in a 
Fascist paper. He is a clear, ag- 


gressive and spontaneous polem- 


icist. No other Catholic writer of 
our days has a spirit so high and 
so clear. For this reason Giordani 
has been, and still is, the target for 
deadly arrows of the anti-Christian 
forces. What else is to be expected 
of a man who makes no compro- 
mise between Christ and Satan? 

As far back as 1933 Igino Gior- 
dani took into his competent hands 
the review Fides which had been 
started previously in Rome as an 
anti-Protestant sheet. Mr. Giordani 
soon made of it a scholarly review, 
rich in polemical articles, in infor- 
mation and in historical notes. For 
lack of contributors, and collabora- 
tion of other Catholic writers, 
Fides became almost entirely his 
own work; so typical of the initia- 
tive, energy and inspiration of the 
man. He writes in it under various 
pseudonyms: Tommasi, Massias, 
Silent, etc. 

In 1933 The Sign of Contradiction 
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appeared in time for the Holy Year 
of Jubilee commemorating the nine- 
teenth centenary of our Redemption. 
Giordani gives us in this book a syn- 
thesis of Catholicism, and one fact 
stands out: Christ is the center 
around Whom flow all the currents 
of life. Christ is either the butt of 
men or the love of men. Christ 
initiated a revolution, compared to 
which all other revolutions, past or 
future, are but ephemeral. Mr. 
Giordani says, “History is an epi- 
sode Christo-centric in the cosmic 
cycle. Its records are wound around 
the beam of that gibbet that has 
been exalted by the revolt of the 
spirit. Either knowingly or un- 
knowingly, the world uses values 
that Christianity has jeweled with 
five Wounds; and humanity climbs 
on hands and feet, wounding itself, 
falling and struggling toward a life 
more genuine and real. It shakes 
off with an effort the many contami- 
nations with death, to recover gradu- 
ally a sense of brotherhood.” ? The 
Sign of Contradiction has been trans- 
lated into French by Daniel Rops 
and into Czech by Brechenbauer. 
Catholicity has the same style and 
atmosphere as The Sign of Contra- 
diction, except that here Giordani 
insists and proves that all the im- 
mense tragedy of evil comes from 
resisting and violating Catholicism. 
Divisions, a partial and incomplete 
form of Christianity are fractures 
in the oneness and unity of human- 
ity, both human and divine. Catho- 
licity is oneness, and there should 
be this unity in the human family 
as well as in the same family raised 
to a supernatural status as children 
of God through Christ our Brother. 
We and the Church is logically 
connected with Catholicity, and in 
it the author shows how Christians 
2 Page 63. This quotation is a translation. 
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are bound to the Church by inti- 
mate and necessary relationships. 
The mystery of suffering and per- 
secution in the Mystical Body of 
Christ-the-Church is a subject dear 
to Igino Giordani. The Church is 
persecuted in the world because it 
refuses to compromise or make 
peace with the world, or to relin- 
quish a single iota of its heritage. 
There are some beautiful pages 
about Christian martyrdom in 
Christus Patiens, the work of a 
strong apologist for the Faith. 

The most compact and construc- 
tive work of Igino Giordani are his 
social books, a trilogy composed of 
The Social Message of Jesus; The 
Social Message of the Apostles; and 
The Social Message of the Fathers 
of the Early Church. For these he 
has received the most praise; they 
are a distinct contribution to a thor- 
ough study of social problems from 
the Christian point of view. It is 
interesting to note that these three 
books appeared when the clamor for 
a new social order was at its loudest. 
The work challenges men who are 
intelligently weighing the offers of 
the new social order, and not know- 
ing what Christianity has built, or 
can still build, remain uncertain be- 
tween the enticements of adventure 
and the Christian principles upon 
which our civilization rests. 

Between the Catholic Church of 
the first centuries and the Church 
of today there is an unchanged con- 
tinuity of life and an efficacious giv- 
ing of life. The Catholic Church 
was the focus of a new social order 
in the beginning and is still the only 
unique leaven that can uplift so- 
ciety: a society that has fallen away 
from Christianity because of its 
progressive wanderings. It was 
this idea that inspired the Social 
Message volumes. 
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Apart from the originality of this 
work, one notes the accent of per- 
suasion with which the author ex- 
poses and defends the ideas he pre- 
sents, the warmth with which he 
makes one see that if the Gospel is 
always the Word of God, Who 
speaks with the same authority and 
power now as in the first century, 
then the Word is the same in our 
times and for our times. The first 
and third of the Social Message 
books have been translated into 
English by Dr. Alba Zizzamia, of 
Trinity College, Washington, D. C. 
The trilogy has been translated into 
French, Spanish, Polish, Czech, 
Japanese, Chinese, Portuguese, and 
German. For these, Mr. Giordani 
received the Premio Savoia-Brabante 
from the King of Italy. A fourth 
volume, The Social Message of the 
Great Fathers of the Church will be 
the fruit of Giordani’s study, in the 
near future. 

The attraction of St. Paul for 
Giordani resulted in St. Paul, Apostle 
and Martyr, “a superb example of 
the biographer’s art. Igino Gior- 
dani has reincarnated the man from 
Tarsus so masterfully that reading 
the book is far more an adventure 
than it is a study of his teaching or 
a critique of his methods. His 
whole life was an adventure from 
the moment of the dazzling flash of 
primal grace to the day of his mar- 
tyrdom. There is abundant evi- 
dence of scholarship in this new 
biography of the Saint, but it is 
erudition of a subtle, modest na- 
ture.” * 

Giordani is not one who aims at 
exterior effect only, nor is he a mere 
dabbler in psychology. He is first 
and always a defender of the funda- 
mental doctrines of the Church; his 


8 Homiletic and Pastoral Review. September, 
1946. 
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attitude toward all things is thor- 
oughly Catholic. 

St. Ignatius of Loyola is another 
masterly biography totally different 
from that of any other writer. Gior- 
dani presents St. Ignatius as par- 
ticularly near to our hearts, and the 
author’s own contemplative and 
mystical life seems to be thoroughly 
Ignatian. Giordani is often spoken 
of as a solitary and contemplative 
in the literary world. This strong 
personal prayer life may account in 
some measure for his keen prophetic 
vision. He sees what is wrong, and 
a book appears which is like a cry 
of warning. Matilda of Canossa is 
another splendid biography. 

Of all Giordani’s long list of books, 
he claims Mary of Nazareth as his 
favorite. The Sign of Contradiction 


seemed to be a flame from his faith 
and zeal, Mary of Nazareth is the 
expression of his love for the Mother 
of Jesus, Mother of men. His style 


is greatly softened in this beautiful 
book; his is the imagination of an 
ardent writer, the heart of a tender 
loving son of the Madonna. Basic 
facts are all there, but fantasy gives 
it an artists’s touch and meditation 
melts into contemplation. The Eng- 
lish version of this book is due in 
1947. 

The application of Christian so- 
cial principles in home and family 
life — his own — produced The Re- 
public of Little Tots: a great favor- 
ite in Spain, it was translated by 
M. Melendres. 

God (Dio) is a large volume, theo- 
logical, mystical, treating of the mi- 
raculous in Catholicism. His latest 
work is Jesus of Nazareth, published 
in Turin last year. This work is in 


two volumes, clear and illuminat- 
ing. 


The field of Igino Giordani is vast 
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but thorough. It is seldom a man 
succeeds so well as an historian, a 
hagiographer, a mystic and a theo- 
logian. He is as much at home in 
polemics as in apologetics, but his 
great genius is Christian sociology. 
His spirit is, strange to say, both 
Franciscan and Dominican. We 
mean by this, that he has all the 
simplicity of the poor and humble 
St. Francis of Assisi combined with 
the learning and zeal of St. Dominic, 
whose Third Order son he is. 

Giordani has made his pen serve 
the cause of truth and of Catholicity 
in the most complete way because 
he sees Catholicism as something 
whole and complete (which it is); 
therefore, it must be whole and 
complete in the life of the individ- 
ual Christian; whole and complete 
in society; and in national and 
international relationships. Chris- 
tianity must make over politics, be- 
cause men, if they are Christians, 
must be Christians there as in all 
other phases of life. A Christian 
must be always and everywhere a 
Christian. Giordani’s bold thinking 
is a reflex of the Christian message 
(the Gospel) integrally felt and car- 
ried into action. He is as much an 
exemplar to Catholic workmen as he 
is to Catholic writers. 

Christianity has always been 
something very real to Igino Gior- 
dani; not lip service, not a matter 
of words, nor of knowledge, but a 
translation of the principles of 
Christ into daily living and daily 
being. His mission has been to 
make those principles of Christ 
known and understood. To assist 
in the work of Catholic Action, so 
dear to the heart of Pope Pius XI., 
Giordani founded another newspa- 
per Il Quotidiano in 1943. 

Twenty years of battling in the 
cause of the Church and of Italy 
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have had their effect upon young 
minds; nor have these years made 
an old man of Igino Giordani. Far 
from it. Ardent followers of 
Catholic Action have found in him 
a moral and spiritual champion. 
He can, at times, wield his pen as a 
soldier wields his sword, and he 
heeds not the wounds. At such 
times, he cares little for beautiful 
phrases chiseled to perfection, he 
cares more for the truth. He will 
reply to such critics, “A good sol- 
dier in action has not much time 
for self-grooming.” He achieves his 
art by sincerity and the efficacy of 
his expression. Let those who criti- 
cize the simplicity of his style build 
up an equal foundation of scholar- 
ship and knowledge. 

Last June, 1946, when Italy 


marched to the polls, the world won- 
dered whether the forces of a new 
anti-Christian order, or the forces 
of Christianity would triumph in 


Italy. On the ticket that elected 
Prime Minister Alcide de Gasperi 
was the name of Igino Giordani as 
a member of the Constituent Assem- 
bly, and Enrico de Nicolo as Presi- 
dent. Igino Giordani wrote: “We 
hope that the Holy Spirit will give 
light and strength for our job in the 
Assembly.” With such men as 
Igino Giordani and the Spirit of 
Christ—which is the Spirit of the 
Catholic Church—the future of 
Italy is assured. Material poverty 
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can be borne if spiritual riches are 
not lost. 

Mr. Giordani remarks further in 
a letter of August 7, 1946, “What 
impresses me most in the Constitu- 
ent Assembly is the presence of 
some really saintly people in it. If 
sanctity goes into politics, we shall 
be saved: it is like generous blood 
infused in a sick body.” Such men 
are saving Italy from despair. “The 
peace treaty is throwing the people, 
after so much suffering into a state 
of desperation. Life has become so 
hard that without religion, I think 
no one could endure it.” 

Igino Giordani represents the 
Christian Democrat Party; he 
turned his paper // Quotidiano into 
other hands and founded a new one 
Il Popolo, the voice of the Christian 
Democrat Party. Giordani has 
brought to the Constituent Assembly 
the precious contribution of his 
Christian social doctrines and above 
all his ardent Christian soul, in or- 
der to help Italy rise out of the mis- 
ery into which she was precipitated 
by the war. He is essentially a 
writer and not a politician, in the 
usual sense of the term, but Gior- 
dani and men of his kind are the 
divine leaven for good, and may such 
leaven ferment in the body politic. 
Only such men can lead Italy once 
more in the ways of peace and civic 
progress because they base the fu- 
ture on Christian principles. 








THE GARDEN GATE 


By ALAN DEVOE 


EN may be drawn to the Chris- 

tian philosophy and faith by 
any one of the many, many aspects 
of total truth which Christianity pe- 
culiarly presents. 

One person, with a particular 
training and background and view- 
point, may pass over doctrine after 
doctrine, assertion after assertion, 
finding them to possess, apparently, 
no intimate bearing on his own ex- 
perience and thus no striking seal 
of evident truth; and then he may 
come suddenly upon a passage or a 
teaching which strikes him with so 
piercing a meaningfulness that at 
once all the rest is illuminated in 
the light of it and all the structure 
of truth suddenly assembles, as an 
abrupt and evident entity, before 
eyes that are now able to see. 

Another person, of different back- 
ground and experience or tempera- 
ment, may find little significance, 
initially, in this aspect of the Chris- 
tian Whole that has been so reveal- 
ing to his fellow; but in some other 
aspect, after some other fashion of 
his own, may find what is for him 
the single statement or the special 
insight which is the entrance-way 
to total understanding. 

Thus Miss Dorothy Sayers, the 
novelist, finds in the doctrine of the 
Trinity—that doctrine which to 
many another seems so murky and 
“unreal”—an instant and over- 
whelmingly relevance to the whole 
secret of the act of creation, as that 
act can be experienced in human 
terms even in the writing of a novel. 
In her book, The Mind of the Maker, 


she is able, by a searching analysis 
of what occurs in even the merely 
human creation of a work of litera- 
ture, to find an exactness of analogy 
with what the stupendous Trinitar- 
ian doctrine suggests to be the na- 
ture of the Creation in its divine per- 
formance. 

Again, there is a well-known psy- 
chologist who had for many years 
ignored the possibility that the 
Christian statements might have a 
guarantee of more than human and 
approximate truth attaching to 
them, until, in a_ particularly 
thoughtful hour, he fell to thinking 
about that text which insists that 
a man must seek first the Kingdom 
of God if indeed he would achieve 
successfully to anything else and 
lesser. It struck him suddenly that 
this statement was indeed a precise 
—an eerily precise—summation of 
everything that he had found out 
about the operation of the human 
self during his years of watching it 
in action and, particularly, of seeing 
it in frustration. For it is of course 
the fact that the people who wind 
up in psychologists’ offices are those 
who have tried to live, as the saying 
goes, “for themselves”: who have 
set their desires upon some second- 
ary or contingent good—whether 
happiness or health or whatever— 
and have made it primary, and have 
necessarily become (for it is indeed 
a law of human nature) narrow and 
unfulfilled. 

To the psychologist, there was 
something so strikingly illuminating 
about our whole queer human posi- 
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tion in this Christian message that 
said that a man must lose his life 
in order to find it—this insistence 
that he must expect to find the ful- 
fillment of himself only in the free 
surrendering of himself to some- 
thing Other—that the doctor was 
persuaded, almost on the instant, as 
it were, to scrutinize anew the rest 
of those Christian allegations which 
hitherto he had passed by as mean- 
ingless or irrelevant, and to find 
whether perhaps they too, when 
meditated upon, might reveal the 
same quality of an intense and al- 
most awful accuracy. 

No part or portion of Christianity, 
of course, is to be mistaken for the 
whole. It is out of that mistake that 
all the heresies have been born. But 
any part or portion may serve, at 
least, as an introduction to the full- 
ness that lies beyond. Any part or 
portion may be a particular and 
special gate, for a particular man 


and a special (so to speak) entrance- 
requirement. 

For a naturalist, there is one gate 
that may well be a compelling en- 


trance way. It is a garden gate. It 
is that particular part of the Chris- 
tian statement which recites the 
story of the Garden of Eden. 

If to a novelist there is something 
of unearthly accuracy in the con- 
ception embodied in the doctrine of 
the Trinity, and if to a psychologist 
it is vividly apparent that a single 
startling statement about the losing 
of life and the saving of life encloses 
and sums up the whole mystery of 
the right regulation of the psyche, 
a naturalist may add that to his own 
particular knowledge and viewpoint 
there is in the Eden-story a presen- 
tation of such extraordinary accu- 
racy and insight that it really sums 
up, with a matchless precision of 
poetry, all that is to be said rightly 
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about the natural world and about 
the inhabitation in it of our extra- 
natural human selves. 

There has been a good deal of 
argumentative nonsense about the 
Garden of Eden, in those religious 
and anti-religious circles which en- 
joy a hot fretting about disputable 
matters of dates and geography. 
Leaving aside these nigglings, what 
in its massive and substantial sym- 
bolism does the Eden story in fact 
say? It says three things. 

It says in the first place that the 
earth is aboriginally a good and 
glad place, as sound and sweet as 
fruits and flowers, and that it was 
made in such wise as to show forth. © 
at least a shadowing of the full good- 
ness and full gladness of its Creator. 
The story says in the second place 
that the species of beings called men 
and women are really and truly and 
qualitatively—not merely quantita- 
tively—different in psychic organi- 
zation (and therefore destiny) from 
those beasts of the field and fowls 
of the air with which alone the Cre- 
ator had peopled the creation up to 
the time of the making of our kind. 
And, finally, the story says in the 
third place that if the world now 
presents itself to us as a rather grim 
and difficult and at times despairful 
sort of world, this is not because 
there is any defect in the good earth 
itself—which remains as splendid a 
creation as on that first day when 
its Creator pronounced it good—but 
because there is a defect in our will. 
There is a twist and a bent in it, 
dating back to a catastrophe in the 
dawn-day in the Garden; and we 
persistently corrupt the good be- 
cause we are implicated in an an- 
cient guilt. 

That is what the doctrine in the 
Eden story says, and it says it with 
a kind of huge insistence which al- 
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together transcends any of the fool- 
ish and futile disputes about the 
species of the serpent or the brand- 
name of the apple or whether Adam 
was five feet tall or ten feet tall or 
hairy or clean shaven. Eden may 
have been this or that place; it may 
have been at this or that date; the 
point is that it carries a doctrine. It 
is a saying of something—and a say- 
ing in terms of unmistakable clar- 
ity—about the nature of the world 
and the nature of man and (if the 
phrase be not misunderstood) the 
nature of Nature. 

Upon every point that is conveyed 
in the doctrine, every one of these 
points with which a naturalist is 
habitually concerned in so far as he 
is inescapably a considerer of the 
meaning of the natural history he 
studies, the Eden story speaks with 
exactly the ring of unimprovable 
accuracy and stunning precision 
which to Dorothy Sayers is detect- 
able in the dogma of the Trinity and 
to the psychologist was evident in 
the spiritual doctrine of self-losing 
and self-finding. 

No naturalist who is a naturalist 
at all can question the first sure say- 
ing in the Eden-statement: that the 
earth, where it is unstained by any 
working of our crooked human will, 
is a good and glad place, indeed a 
Garden. If a naturalist did not feel 
that, and did not feel it with a de- 
votion permeating him to his bones, 
he would follow some other profes- 
sion. A naturalist goes out into the 
dawns and midnights, peering up 
at the sky and down at the sweet 
brown goodness of the land, only 
partly out of anything so chilly and 
formal as scientific inquisitiveness. 
What moves and lures him, to make 
him, as all naturalists are, a kind 
of infatuated devotee, is always at 
least in some measure the same 
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mood and the same conviction, 
whether articulate or not, that at- 
tained to beatitude in St. Francis. 
A man does not look to the hills, 
day after day, year after year, un- 
less he has in him, however un- 
expressed, the sureness that there is 
a kind of help in them. A man can 
hardly love nature unless, at least 
implicitly, he trusts nature. And to 
say that is to say at once that he 
has some supposition, however dim 
and unformulated, of what is meant 
in natural theology by design and 
what is meant in the creeds by 
Fatherhood. 

Much of the worst of modern sen- 
timentality arises from the fal- 
lacious fancy that animals have 
minds essentially like our own, and 
that fox and woodchuck and king- 
fisher inhabit a world of experience 
only quantitatively different from 
ours. To entertain that fallacy is 
to entertain the further fallacy 
(which darkens much of popular 
speculation like a nightmare) that 
therefore the world of nature must 
be a world of fear and suffering. 
When the weasel pounces on the 
hare, what a moment of sickening 
terror for the victim, what a time of 
agony! 

No experienced naturalist is de- 
ceived into this error, which falsely 
would dye the Eden Garden with a 
ruinous stain. It may take a natu- 
ralist many a long year of investiga- 
ting comparative psychology to find 
it out, but what he learns is that 
there is a gulf between merely ani- 
mal intelligence (a thing of spon- 
taneous action and of “insight” re- 
stricted to the sensori-motor level) 
and human rationality (a thing of 
self-conscious reflection and intel- 
lectual awareness, taking place in 
a sensed world of time), which is 
wider and more absolute than the 
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difference between speed and bulk, 
or between height and temperature, 
or between duration and triangular- 
ity. The difference between animal 
sentiency and human reflection- 
upon-sentiency is the difference in 
truth between two worlds. It is 
only a self that can suffer. In an 
exact sense, it is only a self that can 
die. The animals of Eden go their 
good way, wholly meshed in nature 
and integrated in its harmonious 
melody, precisely as the Christian 
doctrine holds. God looked upon 
the creation and found it good. No 
fox or woodchuck would dispute it. 

There has probably never been a 
naturalist who has not gone out into 
the garden of outdoors (for Eden, 
in that sense, continues, daily fresh 
from the Hand that perpetually 
creates it) and felt himself invaded 
by a profound sadness over the con- 
trast between the flowing serenity 
of nature’s repose-in-progress and 
the unserenity that prevails in the 
man-world and in the human heart. 
Is the defect in the earth itself? Has 
something gone wrong with the 
scheme of the birds, or have country 
brooks taken evilly to running up- 
hill, or has the spinning of the planet 
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on its axis lost its ancient rhythm? 
It is an evident madness to ask the 
question. Eden, physical Eden, re- 
mains as created and conserved. 
Where the defect? A naturalist 
early suspects what can be the only 
answer to that saddest and oldest 
of all questions. In the doctrine that 
is called the Doctrine of the Fall he 
may find that there the question is 
posed and answered, as with the 
voice of an Authority proceeding 
from whence nature itself proceeds. 

There are some parts of Christian 
truth to speak especially to some 
men; some parts especially to 
others. One gate for this one; one 
gate for that. But for a naturalist 
perhaps the most openable gate— 
and the most opening upon a revela- 
tion—may be the gate of the Garden. 
It opens, so to speak, on a long 
brown path, a tree-green path, that 
he knows well; it opens to him a 
countryside of such birds and flow- 
ers and hills and weathers as are 
his familiar territory. And he may 
find, in the Christian statement, 
certain words spoken with a tre- 
mendous voice of authority about 
this place. And he must find them 
true. 








The Ball and the Cross 


THE BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies 
as is obvious, THe Wor_p AND THE FaitTH. It is our intention to publish in 
this department usually one or two short articles, which may appropriately be 


grouped under the caption chosen. 





SCHOOL SISTERS OF NOTRE DAME 
In the United States 


IRTH must be rampant in the 
choirs of the angels this May; 
for there is a delightful quiet humor 
about the latest way in which Divine 
Providence has set the heel of the 
Woman upon the Serpent’s head. 
Almost on purpose, it seems, God 
let wars and rumors of wars retard 
the process of canonization of 
Blessed Alix Le Clerc for centuries. 
Now her solemn beatification co- 
incides with the centenary of the 
School Sisters of Notre Dame in the 
United States. 

At first glance, there might seem 
to be no connection; but there is a 
supernatural cohesion among the 
members of the Mystical Body of 
Christ that stands out at times vis- 
ibly. Last June an unusual chain 
of events set some School Sisters of 
Notre Dame from Baltimore on the 
Canadian bank of Niagara Falls. 
While they were absorbed in the 
beauty of that first view, a lady ad- 
dressed them in French, inquiring 
whether they could possibly be of 
the Sisters of Notre Dame founded 


by Blessed Jeanne de Lestonnac in 
the late sixteenth century. She had 
been a pupil of the latter Order in 
Toulouse and was happy to see—as 
she thought—the familiar habit on 
this side of the Atlantic. It would 
be a joyous souvenir to carry to her 
home in Mexico. The School Sisters 
of Notre Dame were sorry to dis- 
appoint her, but felt they had gained 
another relationship in knowing the 
similarity of their habit and bear- 
ing to that of French contemporaries 
of Alix. 

The vital link between Blessed 
Alix Le Clerc and the School Sisters 
of Notre Dame lies in their purpose. 
“Zeal for teaching is the goal of my 
vocation!” exclaimed young Alix. 
She was twenty-one when she re- 
alized it—hbeautiful, talented, popu- 
lar, much in love with the world and 
yet vaguely dissatisfied with the best 
it could offer her. At that juncture 
in 1597, God sent St. Pierre Fourier 
to be parish priest of Mattaincourt 
in Lorraine. This Augustinian canon 
was an austere young man who had 
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already earned a reputation for 
learning at the University of Pont- 
a-Mousson, where he had been 
taught theology by priests of the 
new Society of Jesus. Setting aside 
several opportunities for a brilliant 
career, he had accepted the appoint- 
ment to Mattaincourt because the 
little town, with its malodorous rep- 
utation, offered an imperative chal- 
lenge to his zeal. 

The joint achievement for God of 
these two dissimilar souls is a glor- 
ious chapter of faith and perse- 
verance in charity. When Alix Le 
Clerc first broached the subject of 
her vocation to this new confessor, 
he discouraged it. Then he advised 
her to join the Poor Clares, or the 
Franciscans. Only after six months 
of harsh trial was she permitted, 
with four companions, to make an 
informal dedication of her life to 
God—no vows, as yet, but a simple 
resolution to observe poverty, chas- 


tity and obedience and to expend her 
energies in the religious education 


of poor girls. The first free school 
for the daughters of the poor was 
opened in Lorraine the next spring. 
In this apostolate, so essential to the 
work of the Catholic Counter-Refor- 
mation, only the Ursulines had pre- 
ceded Alix’s Congrégation de Notre 
Dame. 

So dear to God are the souls of 
little children that He kept the work 
growing long after Alix and Pierre 
Fourier were dead. The Congréga- 
tion de Notre Dame, approved in 
1615, overflowed from Lorraine into 
France proper, grew into Holland 
and Italy and Germany and Austria. 
By the time of the French Revolu- 
tion it counted 90 houses and 4,000 
Sisters. Most of these were closed 
and swept away by anti-religious 
violence. In 1809 the last Notre 
Dame convent in Bavaria, that at 
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Stadtamhof, went the way of its 
sister houses; but it left its seed 
germinating in the soul of a twelve- 
year-old pupil, Caroline Gerhard- 
inger. 

We have realized in this last 
World War that, despite the mar- 
vels of modern radio, it is possible 
for whole communities of men to be 
isolated from civilization for long 
periods. We do not find it difficult, 
then, to believe that, though many 
Notre Dame Sisters lived together 
through the French Revolution and 
the Napoleonic Wars and later re- 
established their convents, the ex- 
istence of these missions was mu- 
tually unknown for years. Calam- 
itous though the circumstance was, 
yet it bore unexpected fruit. 

Georg Michael Wittman, canon of 
the cathedral at Ratisbon, was pro- 
foundly grieved to see the teaching 
of the Sisters at Stadtamhof ended 
in 1809. He conceived a daring 
resolution: to refound the Congre- 
gation as soon as the storm had 
passed. For this purpose, he chose 
three of the graduates of the school 
and sought their parents’ permission 
to train them as teachers. The girls 
themselves consented after consid- 
erable interior struggle (the young- 
est of them was just twelve!) and 
of the original trio only Caroline 
Gerhardinger persevered. Fortu- 
nately, the normal schools of Ba- 
varia accepted pupils in their early 
*teens; and also fortunately, there 
was a shortage of teachers. Upon 
receiving their diplomas in 1812, 
Caroline and her two companions 
were appointed teachers in the pub- 
lic school of their native town. In 
a short time they voluntarily asked 
their preceptor, now Bishop Witt- 
man, to train them in conventual 
life. 

In their day as in ours, the bulk 
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of the Bavarian population was 
Catholic. Therefore, when the first 
flare of anti-religious hatred had 
died down and the Christian King 
Louis I. acceded to the throne in 
1825, the three young teachers at 
Stadtamhof took heart. They ap- 
pealed to the Ministry for permis- 
sion to establish a religious congre- 
gation of teachers, following the 
Rule of St. Pierre Fourier. The per- 
mission was granted. Ways and 
means of subsistence proved a grave 
problem, for the town had confis- 
cated and leased the old convent and 
would not relinquish it. However, 
Bishop Wittman’s intimate friend, 
Reverend Franz Sebastian Job, con- 
fessor to Empress Caroline of Aus- 
tria, offered a gift sufficient to estab- 
lish a convent in his native town 
of Neunburg-vorm-Wald. This was 
a godsend. Although Bishop Witt- 
man died suddenly in March of 
1833, Father Job saw the little com- 
munity established in temporary 
quarters at Neunburg and wrote for 
it an adaptation of the Rule of St. 
Pierre Fourier which he called The 
Spirit of the Constitutions of the 
Poor School Sisters of Notre Dame. 
A year later, death claimed him, too. 

Not only the personal grief of 
losing Father Job, but also the 
weight of responsibility for the 
community fell upon Miss Ger- 
hardinger. The workmen building 
the convent refused to continue 
until they were paid—and the gov- 
ernment would not turn over Father 
Job’s legacy until the Sisters could 
prove their Congregation had legal 
existence. Caroline traveled alone 
to Vienna and through the Empress 
Caroline secured an audience with 
the latter’s brother, King Louis I., 
at Munich. He signed a royal order 
approving the establishment of the 
Congregation and made a substan- 
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tial gift of money from his private 
treasury. Shortly afterward, the 
Bishop of Ratisbon sanctioned the 
Rule of the Congregation. These 
two circumstances made it possible 
to establish the convent firmly, so 
that in November, 1834, Caroline 
Gerhardinger was at last able to pro- 
nounce her vows. Thenceforth she 
was known as Mother Mary Teresa 
of Jesus. 

Although the Congregation of the 
Poor School Sisters of Notre Dame 
was based upon the Rule of St. 
Pierre Fourier, its Constitutions had 
certain differences, adapted to its 
purpose and to the times. Bishop 
Wittman and Father Job both were 
convinced that the Sisters must be 
enabled to live in very small groups, 
such as even a little town could sup- 
port without burden, so as to reach 
as many children as possible. Yet 
they must keep in constant touch 
with their center, and have an or- 
ganization as firmly knit as it was 
flexible. To this end, the School 
Sisters of Notre Dame are permit- 
ted to go out of their cloister in order 
to attend church services or educa- 
tional meetings. They never volun- 
teer for a mission, but rather go 
where they are called. Their gov- 
ernment is entrusted to a Mother 
General, resident in Europe, and to 
her delegate in America, the Mother 
Commissary, both of whom are 
elected and guided by chapters 
chosen by all the professed Sisters. 
This principle of centralized gov- 
ernment, although it has long been 
permitted to communities of men, 
was in the early nineteenth century 
novel for communities of women re- 
ligious. Mother Mary Teresa strug- 
gled long with well-meaning adver- 
saries before it was finally incorpor- 
ated in the Rule approved by the 
Holy See in 1859. The first Mother- 
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house was established in Munich, 
the capital city of Bavaria, in 1841. 

Large numbers of emigrants from 
Germany were flowing to the United 
States in the 1840’s and ’50’s. One 
such group, which a Swiss real- 
estate company had established at 
St. Mary’s in Pennsylvania, sent an 
appeal to Munich for Sisters to teach 
the children. Encouraged by their 
archbishop and equipped with funds 
by the Louis Mission Society, Mother 
Mary Teresa and five companions 
set sail from Bremen on the Wash- 
ington on June 23, 1847. Mishaps 
and bad weather prevented them 
from reaching New York until the 
feast of St. Ignatius, July 31, 1847. 

Priests of the Redemptorist Order, 
who greeted them after they had 
heard a Mass of thanksgiving at the 
church on Fourth Street, advised 
them kindly to turn right around 
and go home. Not a little disturbed, 
Mother Mary Teresa determined to 


visit the Redemptorist provincial, 
Reverend John Nepomucene Neu- 
mann, at Baltimore before proceed- 


ing to St. Mary’s. He explained to 
her that the people were too poor as 
yet to build convents or pay teach- 
ers’ salaries, however small; but if 
she and the Sisters could somehow 
support themselves while keeping 
their schools free, the Redemptorists 
would welcome them as co-workers 
in their parishes. 

For Mother Mary Teresa, that was 
enough. Toiling by railroad and 
steamboat up the Potomac and 
through southern Pennsylvania, 
these six women dressed in shabby 
black street-clothes reached Harris- 
burg. Young Sister Emmanuel, who 
had caught a fever on the journey, 
lost consciousness at the door of 
the hotel and died during the night. 
Sympathetic women of the city came 
to help the Sisters, and many curi- 
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ous people viewed the little body in 
the coffin: for most of them it was 
their first glimpse of a nun in her 
holy habit. Going on by stagecoach 
and then by open wagon through 
three days of rain, the pioneers 
reached a clearing in the forest. Here 
were a few log cabins—and one of 
them, half-finished, their convent! 

St. Mary’s was already a dwin- 
dling settlement, far from high- 
roads. Mother Mary Teresa found- 
ed a temporary mission there, but 
went back to Baltimore to establish 
the Motherhouse. Here the first 
school offered her was in St. James’s 
parish, so the convent was set up on 
Aisquith Street in October, 1847. Be- 
fore the end of the year, there were 
also schools in St. Alphonsus’ and 
St. Michael’s parishes, and Mother 
had sent to Munich for more Sisters. 

In the hundred years since that 
arrival in July, the work of Mother 
Mary Teresa has spread through 
the whole eastern and _ central 
United States and sent spéarheads 
west of the Mississippi—one even 
to the Pacific coast. Only a score of 
Sisters came from Germany. The 
rest of the development in this coun- 
try is due to native American voca- 
tions. There are now 6,000 School 
Sisters of Notre Dame distributed 
through five provinces, with a 
Mother Commissary resident in Mil- 
waukee. Most of the 151,000 pu- 
pils whom they teach are in parish 
elementary schools; but they have 
also orphanages, technical schools, 
parochial high schools, academies 
and three colleges. From Massa- 
chusetts to Washington State, from 
Canada to Puerto Rico, labor the 
School Sisters of Notre Dame, pon- 
dering Our Lady’s charge to the ser- 
vants at the wedding-feast, “What- 
soever He shall say to you, do ye!” 

SIsTER Mary Davin, S.S.N.D. 





THE DRAMA 


By EuPHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


ALICE 


NE sunny July 4th in 1862, a young 

lecturer on mathematics who was 
also a deacon of Christ Church, Oxford, 
rowed the Dean’s three daughters up 
the Thames to Godstow. The day was 
so hot that they rested on a bank under 
a hayrick and here Charles Dodgson 
was prevailed upon to tell the girls a 
story. He obligingly embarked on an 
original tale which was christened 
Alice’s Adventures Underground which 
so delighted the sisters that the eldest, 
Alice Liddell persuaded Mr. Dodgson 
to copy it out for her. To Charles’ 
amazement, his friend, George Mac- 
donald, when shown the MS, insisted 
that it be sent to Macmillan while Tom 
Taylor advised that John Tenniel be 
invited to add illustrations. 

Charles Lutwidge Dodgson, when he 
wasn’t writing mathematical treatises, 
used Lewis Carroll as his literary pseu- 
donym which is how he is known to 
posterity. Alice’s Adventures Under- 
ground became Alice’s Hour in Elfland 
and finally in 1864 progressed to Alice’s 
Adventures in Wonderland. 

It is certainly a wonderland for us 
all when the dear Tenniel drawings 
come to life on the stage of the Reper- 
tory Theater with all our friends from 
the Dodo to the Dormouse looking as 
if they had stepped out from between 
the covers. Lewis Carroll has been 
treated with Wagnerite reverence and 
chuckles of delight came from the 
audience as familiar scenes were re- 
produced. The Looking Glass opening 
now serves both series of adventures 
and as the curtain rises to the intro- 
ductory song by Carroll, there is Alice 
and her black kitten in an enormous 
armchair before the fire. 

Once through the mirror, she meets 
the White Rabbit hurrying to the 
Queen’s Garden Party, and the Caucus 
Race, the Caterpillar, the Mad Tea 
Party follow with the Duchess and her 


baby which, by the way, runs off as 
a real little pig. An impressive Trial 
scene with the Knave of Hearts closes 
Act I. The Red Queen opens Act II. 
which continues over the checker- 
board and visits to Tweedledum and 
Tweedledee, the Gryphon and Mock 
Turtle, the White Knight and a puppet 
show of the Walrus and the Carpenter 
to the Banquet for Queen Alice. 

The dramatization was made by Miss 
Le Gallienne and Florida Friebus some 
years ago and Miss Le Gallienne is now 
the director as well as a thoroughly 
disorganized and fluttery White Queen. 
Bambi Lynn, who danced her way to 
fame in Carousel, is a_ beautifully 
poised Alice, as light on her toes as she 
is practical. Other memorable per- 


formances are Miss Webster as the Red 


Queen; Philip Bourneuf’s dear old 
White Knight; Henry Jones as the 
Mouse who, somehow, reminds me of 
Gielgud; Jack Manning’s cockney 
Gryphon and Angus Cairn’s Mock Tur- 
tle who sings his waltz song of Beauti- 
ful Soup over a microphone with most 
appealing pathos and tears glistening 
on his cheeks. The birds of the Cau- 
cus Race are a wonderful company; so 
is the March Hare’s Party. 

The whole production owes a great 
deal to Richard Addinsell’s musical 
score which seems to have become as 
much a part of the story as Tenniel’s 
design so gallantly reproduced in set 
and costume by R. R. Paddock and 
Noel Taylor. Remo Bufano’s masks for 
the birds and animals and certain hu- 
mans, such as the Duchess, are master- 
pieces—as usual. No one but he could 
have given the Mock Turtle just the 
right expression. I feel a tribute is 
also due to such hidden talents as the 
front and back legs of the Knight’s 
prancing white horse and to the actor 
who cramps himself up into the Duck. 

The only possible suggestion is that 
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the tempo be a little accelerated or the 
dialogue cut so as to take ten or fifteen 
minutes off the running time—Alice 
swims for a long time in the pool of 
tears and the Railway Carriage scene 
never seems to arrive anywhere. So 
many young children are bound to 
visit Alice that in their interest as well 
as for the enhancement of the produc- 
tion the time schedule should be tight- 
ened. It may be by this time, for the 
second night of such a large production 
is no sure criterion. In all events, may 
Alice bring a new era of prosperity 
to the American Repertory Theater and 
to that wish we add the gratitude of an 
appreciative public.—At the Interna- 
tional. 


BATHSHEBA.—Poor King David! 
World hero for thirty centuries, he has 
now deteriorated into a blasé sophis- 
ticate whom a top-hat would fit much 
better than the diadem of a primitive 
warrior. The play is by Jacques Deval 
and it becomes increasingly difficult to 
remember, after seeing his later inepti- 
tudes, that Mr. Deval once wrote 
Tovarich. Bathsheba, we hear, started 
out as very serious drama but was 
transmuted during rehearsals into a 
would-be neo-Shavian social satire; the 
multiplicity of royal wives being the 
triple-starred witticism. 

Deval has also methodically crum- 
bled the Bathsheba incident—a sorry 
one in David’s career but important 
in showing him as the protagonist of 
the repentant sinner. The King’s se- 
duction of the wife of one of his own 
Captains; his attempt to fend off a 
royal scandal by having the Captain 
given home leave, and the shameful 
order to the General to place Bath- 
sheba’s husband in the van of the next 
battle and to see to it that he is liqui- 
dated, would certainly have liquidated 
David as a hero had it not been for his 
whole-hearted reaction to the High 
Priest’s story of the rich man with 
many flocks who coveted his neigh- 
bor’s one ewe lamb. David’s emotions 
were never tepid and once his con- 
science was awakened his contrition 
was so deep that God forgave him; his 
great songs of penitence are the time- 
less cry of sinners. 

In the Deval version, Bathsheba’s 


husband, Uriah, has already set his 
heart upon being the leader of the 
shock troops in the siege of Rabbath 
which, while it may lessen David’s ac- 
tual guilt, certainly weakens the story. 
Uriah is a hero worshiper of the King 
but it is difficult to believe that the 
effete polygamist, lolling on his house 
top, had ever been the leader of guer- 
rilla troops in a series of breathless 
adventures. 

James Mason, the British screen star, 
famous for his sadistic tendencies—in 
the films—has authority and a becom- 
ing beard as David; his bored and 
rather cynical lassitude, however, 
seems far removed from the former 
shepherd whose fearlessness smote all 
the Goliaths in his path; whose songs 
melted the treachery of Saul; whose 
courage and charm made tough tribal 
soldiers his slaves; whose poetry has 
never been surpassed; whose deep 
spirituality strikes sounding chords. 
The Deval-Mason David is as far re- 
moved from the man of genius in the 
Psalms as are his lines from the Psalms. 

Mrs. Mason (Pamela Kellino) is 
Bathsheba, a colorless character. Tom 
Chalmers and Phil Arthur do well by 
Nathan and Uriah. A very pretty refu- 
gee from Troy is introduced for no 
apparent reason than to invite an 
archaeological argument or implement 
the Shavian trend of dialogue. The 
sets and costumes by Stewart Chaney 
are the liveliest part of the production. 


THE WHOLE Wor_p Over.—A Nor- 
wegian actress was with me when I 
saw this most disarming comedy by 
Simonov, author of Days and Nights, 
the novel of the siege of Stalingrad. 

“Surely,” said the Norwegian, “you 
can’t think in America that Europe 
looked like this after the war?” She 
was referring to the set, a very com- 
fortably furnished living-room in a 
Moscow flat and to the heroine in her 
trim suit and the smart if simple new 
dress she put on for her graduation. 
“There aren’t any dresses like that in 
Norway—there aren’t any new dresses 
at all,” continued the Norwegian, “and 
yet we certainly had larger pre-war 
wardrobes than the Russians. I assure 
you if this play is ever produced in 

1 Now closed. 
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Oslo, the scene and the costumes will 
be very different. We like to be strict- 
ly authentic.” 

It would be even more pleasant to 
be able to accept the spiritual authen- 
ticity of The Whole World Over be- 
cause the Russia it exhibits is very dif- 
ferent from the Russia Kravchenko de- 
serted or as life in pre-war Moscow 
has been described to me by Russian 
friends who were able to buy their way 
out. My friends had been among the 
more prosperous, according to Soviet 
standards, and had even enjoyed the 
services of two maids, but their do- 
mestics, their children and themselves 
had only been allowed to occupy one 
large room, divided into curtained 
cubicles at the corners and here they 
cooked, slept, lived and worked. The 
Simonov comedy is also built around 
the housing problem but on a different 
scale. An elderly architect, Professor 


Vorontsov, who lost his own flat during 
a blitz, has been assigned to the flat of 
an officer at the front who has lost his 
wife and child, and this palatial apart- 
ment, not only has a very large living- 
room, but evidently a kitchen and at 


least two bedrooms. 

Olya Vorontsov is engaged to an am- 
bitious young city-planner who bor- 
rows ideas freely from his future 
father-in-law and to rid the family 
of this incubus, the Professor seizes 
upon the providential return of the 
real owner of the flat to promote a 
counter romance between the wid- 
owed Colonel and Olya. That is all 
there is to the story but the characters 
are so well drawn that the comedy 
rarely lags. Joseph Buloff has at last 
been persuaded to leave his famous 
role of the Persian peddler in Okla- 
homa to play the Professor and his 
characterization, one of the best of 
the season, is the cornerstone of com- 
edy for the production. Stephen 
Bekassy, a Hungarian of distinction, 
adds the necessary weight but without 
undue heaviness as the bereaved but 
still vulnerable Colonel, and Sanford 
Meisner is the persistent “planner.” 
The ingenuous Olya is Uta Hagen. 
Simonov’s simple, amiable characters 
are the best possible propaganda for 
the love Monsignor Sheen exhorts us to 
feel for the Russian people. The Whole 
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World Over not only gives Buloff an 
opportunity to demonstrate his ver- 
satility and sure sense of comedy but 


is really a very pleasant play.—Af the 
Biltmore. 


BAREFOOT Boy WITH CHEEK.—Co- 
education has always seemed to me a 
sane idea. I am not so sure about it 
now after laughing at George Abbott’s 
latest adolescent musical. The cast has 
but one adult — Professor Schultz,— 
the acidulous preceptor of Sociology 
II, whose required reading includes all 
the works of Schultz plus one by Kelly, 
his son-in-law. Schultz has a way of 
taking the audience into his confi- 
dence and his opinion of the students 
of the State University of Minnesota is 
sour. 

What story there is centers about 
the campus career of Asa, a simple 
freshman with a good regular allow- 
ance who is caught for exploitation by 
the go-getting officials of the Alpha- 
Cholera Fraternity. Asa also becomes 
entangled with three girl freshmen, a 
Junior Leaguer, a Radical and the one 
intelligent auditor of Sociology II. The 
action is quickened by some lively 
dancing and a Fraternity Prom which 
is given the orgiastic, jazzed, bunny- 
hugged finale so much in vogue. Com- 
edy is supplied by the illiterate mor- 
onic half-back; the campus big-shot; 
the raffish costumes and Nancy Walker 
as the Muscovite freshman who ends 
up very chummy with the Junior 
League. 

Mr. Abbott is one producer of musi- 
cals who probably never overshoots 
his budget. Instead of a top-heavy sal- 
ary list, he enlists the enthusiasm of 
youth—neither hero nor heroine are 
over twenty—and youth pays good 
dividends in gaiety and goodwill. The 
audience, which also seemed largely 
adolescent, responded in kind. The 
music is always gay; the dancers 
ebultient. Ellen Hanley, fresh from 
the Juillard, has not only a charming 
voice but real distinction. Billy Red- 
field, once seen in Mr. Abbott’s Snafu, 
is appealing as Asa and Nancy Walker, 
another Abbott graduate, is becoming 
a seasoned comedian. Her timing, her 
“dead-pans” and her raucous, serious 
approach to the Soviet are sure-fire. 
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Exaggerated campus fashions are seen 
against exaggerated backgrounds by 
Mielziner. There are several jokes 
which might be expunged; otherwise 
Barefoot Boy wanders into town most 
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opportunely for the young man who 
finds tickets to the more important 
musicals both financially prohibitive 
and unprocurable——At the Martin 
Beck. 


PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


December, 1939 


Lire WITH FATHER.—May move to a 
larger theater for the summer.—Now 
at the Bijou. 


May, 1943 


OKLAHOMA.—Over 2,600,000 people 
have seen it in New York; a million 
and a half service men in the Pacific 
and, counting in those on tour, its audi- 
ences mount up to seven million!—At 
the St. James. 


March, 1944 


THE VoICcE OF THE TURTLE.—We hear 
its moral standards are being over- 
hauled for the screen.—Af the Mor- 
osco. 


December 


Harvey.—Still charms all audiences 
at the Forty-eighth Street. 


January, 1945 


CAROUSEL.—Splendid musical 
sion of Liliom.—At the Majestic. 


ver- 


January, 1946 


STATE OF THE UNION.—Still the best 
comedy in town.—At the Hudson. 


March 


Born YESTERDAY.—How education 
becomes a menace to racketeering is 
shown in a fast, rowdy comedy.—At 
the Lyceum. 


O Mistress Mine.—The Lunts in 
their most brilliant best in an English 
comedy of questionable standards.—At 
the Empire. 

July 


ANNIE Get Your GuNn.—Mary Mar- 
tin is to head another company soon in 
Texas. Ethel Merman is still an in- 


imitable Annie Oakley.—At the Im- 
perial. 
December 


Lapy WINDERMERE’S Fan.—Cecil 
Beaton’s sets and costumes lend a bril- 
liant background to Oscar Wilde’s bril- 
liant drama of London society with 
Penelope Dudley Ward as Lady Win- 
dermere and Cornelia Otis Skinner as 
Mrs. Erlynne.—At the Cort. 


Happy BirtHpay. — The fanciful 
farce serves to show off the versatility 
of Helen Hayes who dances and sings 
when, as the shy librarian, she tastes 
her first Pink Lady in a Newark bar. 
Not for W. C. T. U.—At the Broadhurst. 


January, 1947 


JOAN OF LORRAINE. — Sidestepping 
Mr. Shaw by showing his play in pro- 
cess of rehearsal, Maxwell Anderson 
has given Ingrid Bergman an oppor- 
tunity to give her finest performance 
as St. Joan.—At the Alvin. 


Years AGo.—Ruth Gordon’s comedy 
about her own adolescence with Mr. 
and Mrs, Fredric March giving delight- 
ful performances as her parents.—At 
the Mansfield. 


ANOTHER PART OF THE Forest.—A 
prologue to The Little Foxes in which 
Miss Hellman shows how the Hubbards 
inherited their wicked ways from the 
Father.—At the Fulton. 


February 


STREET ScENE.—Elmer Rice’s drama 
of a shabby apartment house in New 
York has been set to a rich score by 
Kurt Weill which places it in the fore- 
front of American operas. Beautiful 
voices and good direction augment it. 
But remember it’s musical drama not 
comedy and don’t choose it for a gay 
party.—At the Adelphi. 
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FINIAN’s RAINBOW.—The old Irish- 
man who steals a crock of gold from a 
leprechaun and brings it to ‘“Missi- 
tucky” is a center of an entertaining 
and fantastic satire with spirited danc- 
ing and good songs—and Ella Logan. 
It’s a pity that one stupid joke—about 
the crock—is in execrable taste, and 
out of place in such an unusually 
charming musical.—At the Forty-sixth 
Street. 


BuRLESQUE.—Bert Lahr is the reason 
and kingpin of the revival of Arthur 
Hopkins 1927 comedy of burlesque 
folk. It is necessary to acquiesce in 
Lahr to enjoy it——At the Belasco. 


March 


JoHN Loves Mary.—Another gay 
farce by the author of Dear Ruth which 
is quite as good or even better. Bril- 
liantly directed by Joshua Logan.—At 
the Music Box. 


SWEETHEARTS.—Listed as a revival 
of Victor Herbert, it’s really just a 
background for Bobby Clark who 
works overtime to give everyone a 
merry evening and succeeds in spite 
of Victor Herbert and his librettists.— 
At the Shubert. 


ALL My Sons.—A compelling and 
well-written drama on the brother- 
hood of men, featuring a father who 
profiteers in airplane engines and un- 
wittingly kills his own son. Extreme- 
ly well acted.—At the Coronet. 


April 


THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING EARNEST. 
The fifth revival of the Wilde farce 
since 1895, this perfect production by 
John Gielgud’s company puts the play 
in another category. Pamela Brown 
as Lady Gwendolen and Margaret 
Rutherford as Lady Bracknell with 
Gielgud himself as the hero, are Vic- 
torians from the inside out and the wit 
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is not just a series of epigrams but 
alive and personal. Something to see 
and remember.—At the Royale. 


BRIGADOON. — Imaginative operetta 
about a Highland village which comes 
to life for only one day every hun- 
dred years. The story is implemented 
with highly dramatic dances by Agnes 
de Mille which intensify the action. 
The voices are good, so is the acting 
and the sets by Oliver Smith; cos- 
tumes by David Ffolkes and music by 
Frederick Loewe all add to the enjoy- 
ment. A gypsy trollop adds a note of 
eighteenth century bawdy humor; 
apart from that it is romance at its 
purest. Cheryl Crawford is to be con- 
gratulated on an unusually beautiful 
production.—At the Ziegfeld. 


THE CHOCOLATE SoLpIER.—Sump- 
tuous revival of the Oscar Strauss mu- 
sical version of Shaw’s Bulgarian com- 
edy, Arms and the Man. The libretto 
is to us still a dull one although now 
revamped with sex as the only joke, 
but sets by Jo Mielziner—one of them 
uninteresting—and brilliant costumes 
by Lucinda Ballard with the very 
popular music help out. Billy Gilbert 
is the comedian. What we enjoyed 
most of all were the sketches of the 
costumes in water color and gold by 
Miss Ballard in the foyer. Produced 
by Del Bondio and Hans Bartsch.—At 
the Century. 


Kinc-Corr ASSOCIATION.—Will pre- 
sent a revival of Aucassin and Nicolette 
for seven performances, opening April 
27th with five matinees and two eve- 
ning performances — April 27th and 
May 2d. Miss King and Miss Coit train 
their children and make all the cos- 
tumes and the sets. The children range 
from ‘five to thirteen and the produc- 
tion is perfect and unique. Tickets 
may be ordered from the King-Coit 
Association, 205 East 67th Street, 
BU. 8-6877 for the Princess Theater. A 
very rare treat. 
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PuRPOSE OF ART 


MEDIAEVAL art was warm and pure, 
gay with color and with youth, deep 
of soul and popular. Today, art is 
often so frigid, unclean, stale, insipid, 
that, in Goethe’s words, it sickens the 
soul. Everybody has heard about the 
ejaculation made by some visitor to a 
modern exhibition of paintings: “Oh, 
that my eyes could vomit!” ... 

But even those among modern ar- 
tists who are free from such fatal ten- 
dencies. destroy much joy by their 
crass realism, their pessimism, their 
fatalism. True, there is some justifi- 
cation for realism in its improved 
sense of actuality, its honesty, its sin- 
cerity. It is better than an affected, 
insincere, studied kind of art. But 
realism becomes unhealthy and per- 
verse, if it regards as most real the 
things which are vile and common and 
ugly,—the scum of life,—and lives and 
works for them alone. Is human life 
real only when base and vile, but not 
when good and noble? “To be sincere, 
must one be brutal, fleshly, cynical? 
Is the scum of life real and not its 
deeper waters? Is the mud real and 
not the star? Is there, in a word, any 
fundamental issue between the real and 
the ideal; or is the ideal the most real 
of human possessions, and are the best 
interpreters of reality the idealists?” 
The people in their thinking, feeling 
and willing, combine realism and ideal- 
ism, and only by an art which knows 
how to combine these, can men be sat- 
isfied, instructed, and uplifted... . 

The people can get little joy from an 
art which is contemptuously indiffer- 
ent as to subjects chosen and means 
employed, and concerns itself solely 
about form and technique. The peo- 
ple will not be satisfied with mere ar- 
tistic form, nor interested in painters’ 
experiments and delicate questions of 
light-effects. Their eyes are too nor- 
mal, their palate is too natural, their 
taste is too unspoiled, for that. They 
want an art with a spiritual content, 


an art offering something not only to 
the eye, but to the heart as well. The 
art of a people must be based upon 
moral and spiritual principles, not on 
mere color values and illusions. 

Much is made of the democratic ten- 
dency of art and many believe that by 
means of it, art and true appreciation 
of art will again find a way to the heart 
of the people. To be sure, art is not 
to be reproached for devoting itself to 
the fourth estate, to the machinist, to 
the plowman, the proletarian, any more 
than fiction is to be reproached when 
it leaves the salon for the workshop 
and the peasant’s hut. Human life is 
full of interest always, and not only 
when it rustles in silken garments, 
glides over polished floors, envelops 
itself in perfumes and lives upon 
oysters and champagne. Yet every- 
thing depends upon the purpose of 
art in attempting to get down to the 
common people. If it aims to exploit 
misery, hunger, and filth, as a novel 
means for the stimulation of dulled 
nerves, it scarcely deserves praise. If 
it aims to raise the prevalent discon- 
tent to a higher pitch, to stir up hate 
and jealously, it acts criminally; it be- 
comes a socialistic agitator, a danger- 
ous anarchist. If, like a guardian 
angel, it descends to console, to uplift, 
to gladden, then it is really doing a 
great good work. 

It is able to do this, only when it 
takes to heart Leonardo’s words, 
“There can be no great art without a 
true love of man.” Art must love the 
people, and its love must be founded 
upon respect for them, upon knowl- 
edge of their worth and significance. 
. »» When modern art chooses epilep- 
tics, consumptives and drunkards as 
its heroes, introducing them into nov- 
els and upon the stage, and immortal- 
izing them on canvas, it is showing 
neither respect nor affection for the 
people. Surely that is not the way to 
make men healthier and happier. 

—From More Joy. By Rr. Rev, Paut Wuo- 


HELM VON Tr. Rev. Josepm McSoaiey 
(St. Louis: B. Herder). 
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CouraAGE and confidence are today 
at a very low ebb. As a nation, we 
feel neither joy nor security in our 
recent victory; we are appalled rather 
than. assured by our own might, 
scared of our own gigantic shadow. 
In Europe we pursue, under presiden- 
tial orders, a largely negative policy 
that becomes increasingly cruel and 
futile, a source of disillusion and dis- 
gust to our own forces and to count- 
less others; yet nowhere do we find 
vision and faith enough to break the 
vicious circle. 

In force we trust, and yet we do not 
trust it; nor from the new international 
force-machine does anyone draw con- 
fidence in future peace. We now pro- 
ceed to squander on a single demon- 
stration of the atomic bomb as much 
as the entire cost of the social security 
program in 1945; yet we are afraid to 
use it, afraid to let anyone else use it, 
and afraid to refuse to use it. So we 
continue building our lethal stockpile, 
feeling that science has betrayed hu- 
manity, and yet knowing no other 
shrine at which to worship. Mean- 
while from our returning soldiers, and 
from millions of simple people in 
every land, rises the inarticulate pro- 
test: By the God that made us, this is 
not good enough: it is too foul, too 
blind, too beastly: fools and weaklings 
we may be, but we are not as bad as 
this: give us a lead, a line, a policy, 
that does not blaspheme our common 
humanity. That ominous protest, 
daily increasing in scope and inten- 
sity, portends revolution. 

There are two possibilities, and 
two only. One—humanly speaking, 
the more likely—is an outbreak of ag- 
gressive materialism in its most ruth- 
less form, to which all materialists, 
from Greenwich Village to Hollywood 
to Moscow, will find themselves forced 
to rally; and the next major depres- 
sion will probably touch it off. The 
other is a rediscovery, on a scale com- 
parable to that of the Renaissance, of 
the dynamics of Christian liberalism. 

It is a remarkable fact that both the 
criticisms and the proposals of avow- 
edly Christian organizations, as to both 
domestic and international issues, 
show a wide and specific coherence. 
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And whether they come from Rome, 
Paris, Stockholm, Berlin, London or 
Chicago, the coherence is that of the 
historic liberal tradition as it comes 
down to us from the primary synthe- 
sis of the early centuries. This can be 
verified by anyone who will take the 
trouble to study the modern pro- 
nouncements, many of which have 
been issued under joint auspices. The 
differences of doctrine and discipline 
do not produce major disparities of 
policy for the simple reason that Chris- 
tian truth, wherever it is genuinely ap- 
prehended—whether partially or deep- 
ly—cannot contradict itself. Some de- 
ductions go farther than others; but 
the main platform of Christian policy 
stands out in basic contrast to the 
teachings of Slavic or western totali- 
tarianism, offering a pattern of free- 
dom that is clear, concrete and con- 
sistent. 

We may well consider, as a practical 
measure, the embodiment of that pol- 
icy in a type of organization more 
definite than has yet been attempted: 
a party or movement of Christian Lib- 
eralism that could work on the politi- 
cal plane in active liaison with simi- 
lar groups abroad, and implement the 
vast amount of baffled idealism at 
home. Our old machines squeak and 
clatter, grinding out confusion. The 
enthusiasm that Hitler and Mussolini 
could evoke in the power of paganism 
need not remain unmatched by Chris- 
tian men in touch with a Power that 
is stronger. 


—From The Challenge of Christian Liberal- 
ism, By Wrtu1aM Ay Lotr Orton (Washington: 
Human Events, [nc.). 
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INFLUENCE OF THE WORD 


IF we study the development of hu- 
man speech we find that in the history 
of civilization the word fulfils two en- 
tirely different functions. To put it 
briefly we may term these functions 
the semantic and the magical use of 
the word. Even among the so-called 
primitive languages the semantic func- 
tion of the word is never missing; 
without it there could be no human 
speech. But in primitive societies the 
magic word has a predominant and 
overwhelming influence, It does not 
describe things or relations of things; 
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it tries to produce effects and to 
change the course of nature. This 
cannot be done without an elaborate 
magical art. The magician, or sor- 
cerer is alone able to govern the magic 
word. But in his hands it becomes a 
most powerful weapon. Nothing can 
resist its force. “Carmina vel coelo pos- 
sunt deducere lunam,” says the sor- 
ceress Medea in Ovid’s Metamorphoses 
—“‘by magic songs and incantations 
even the moon can be dragged down 
from the heavens.” 

Curiously enough all this recurs in 
our modern world. If we study our 
modern political myths and the use 
that has been made of them we find 
in them, to our great surprise, not 
only a transvaluation of all our ethical 
values but also a transformation of 
human speech. The magic word takes 
precedence of the semantic word. If 
nowadays I happen to read a German 
book, published in these last ten years, 
not a political but a theoretical book, 
a work dealing with philosophical, 
historical, or economic problems—I 
find to my amazement that I no longer 
understand the German language. New 
words have been coined; and even the 
old ones are used in a new sense; they 
have undergone a deep change of 
meaning. This change of meaning de- 
pends upon the fact that those words 
which formerly were used in a de- 
scriptive, logical, or semantic sense, 
are now used as magic words that are 
destined to produce certain effects and 
to stir up certain emotions. Our ordi- 
nary words are charged with mean- 
ings; but these new-fangled words are 
charged with feelings and violent pas- 
sions... . 

The men who coined these terms 
were masters of their art of political 
propaganda. They attained their end, 


the stirring up of violent political pas- 
sions, by the simplest means. A word, 
or even the change of a syllable in a 
word, was often good enough to serve 
this purpose. If we hear these new 
words we feel in them the whole 
gamut of human emotions—of hatred, 
anger, fury, haughtiness, contempt, 
arrogance, and disdain. 

But the skilful use of the magic word 
is not all. If the word is to have its 
full effect it has to be supplemented by 
the introduction of new rites. In this 
respect, too, the political leaders pro- 
ceeded very thoroughly, methodically, 
and successfully. Every political ac- 
tion has its special ritual. And since, 
in the totalitarian state, there is no pri- 
vate sphere, independent of political 
life, the whole life of man is suddenly 
inundated by a high tide of new rituals. 
They are as regular, as rigorous and 
inexorable as those rituals that we find 
in primitive societies. Every class, 
every sex, and every age has a rite of 
its own. No one could walk in the 
street, nobody could greet his neigh- 
bor or friend without performing a po- 
litical ritual. And just as in primitive 
societies the neglect of one of the pre- 
scribed rites has meant misery and 
death. Even in young children this is 
not regarded as a mere sin of omis- 
sion. It becomes a crime against the 
majesty of the leader and the totali- 
tarian state. 

The effect of these new rites is ob- 
vious. Nothing is more likely to lull 
asleep all our active forces, our power 
of judgment and critical discernment, 
and to take away our feeling of per- 
sonality and individual responsibility 
than the steady, uniform, and monoto- 
nous performance of the same rites. 


—From The Myth of the State. By Eanst 
Cassmrern (New Haven: Yale University Press). 
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Foreign Periodicals 


THE CHURCH IN NEw INDIA 


THERE can be no doubt that with the 
advent of the new Government, the 
Church in India, especially in North- 
ern India, is approaching a very criti- 
cal period in its existence. The In- 
dian Catholic is facing adverse circum- 
stances which will ultimately compel 
him to reform his whole mode of life; 
and till such time as that change is 
accomplished the Church must of nec- 
essity suffer an eclipse. Yet, even 
though the immediate future looks 
bleak and dismal, I have no doubt that 
when the whole cycle is complete the 
effect will be a phenomenal further- 
ance of the cause of Christ in India.... 

It is a strange fact not generally 
known in the West that the middle- 
class Catholics of Northern India who 
form the backbone of the Church in 
that part are a class of people who live 
like strangers in their own country. 
Not only have they nothing in common 
with the other communities, which is 
on the whole desirable, sinced mixed 
marriages with non-Christians are in- 
variably disastrous, but, and this is 
monstrous, they have very little that 
is specifically Indian in themselves. 
For this they are not entirely to blame. 
Most of them are people from the prov- 
inces of Goa and Mangalore who haye 
migrated to the North, and have set- 
tled in the various towns. They. are 
converts of a time whe élie' principle 
cujus regio ejus religio included not 
only religion, but customs and man- 
ners as well, In their conversion they 
were weaned away not merely from 
their pagan practices, but also from the 
mode of life prevalent among their 
ancestors. 

Whether, absolutely speaking, this 
was a gain or not, it is difficult to say. 
Under the circumstances, however, 
and in view of the present trend in 
India, it is proving to be an unmiti- 
gated evil. It has produced a class of 
people entirely Western in habits and 


outiook, whose mode of life is com- 
pletely at variance with the average 
Indian, and whose standard of life has 
been set at a level abnormally high for 
people who live in a country which, 
though it has the potentialities for be- 
ing one of the richest in the world, is 
in fact the poorest.... 

In the Indian Catholic the English- 
man found someone very like himself. 
Someone who lived as he did; some- 
one who understood his sense of hu- 
mour; someone who had a love of jus- 
tice and a horror for lying; . . . some- 
one whom he could trust. Naturally 
in a foreign country, and amidst an 
orientalism which he did not under- 
stand, and which, to speak the truth, 
he seldom tried to understand, the In- 
dian Catholic took on for him the ap- 
pearance of an oasis in the desert of 
unintelligible customs and manners. 
For this reason the Indian Catholic 
often became the confidant and close 
friend of the English “boss.” In the 
various departments of the Govern- 
ment he would be the second in com- 
mand, and it was on his advice that 
vacancies were filled, and further ap- 
pointments made. Thus it was easy 
for Catholics to obtain employment, 
and quite as easy for them to obtain 
preferment, 

During the later half of the nine- 
teenth century, and during the early 
years of the twentieth, this state of af- 


‘fairs remained unaltered, but then it 


slowly began to change. Discontent at 
foreign domination was growing in 
India, and with it came the agitation 
for independence. Gradually Catholic 
young men began to find it more and 
more difficult to obtain the positions 
of importance which their fathers and 
grandfathers had held before them. It 
was still fairly easy to obtain Govern- 
ment employment, but the average 
youth had to be content with jobs that 
were considerably less remunerative. 

Meanwhile, the situation was stead- 
ily worsening. Employment was net 
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given even on a competitive basis, for 
the odious system of denominational 
percentages had begun, and the Cath- 
olics, lumped with the Parsees, Jews, 
and Protestants, found it difficult to get 
even the one per cent due to them.... 

The new Government, of course, will 
take us closer to the crash. Hindus and 
Muslims will inevitably be the heads 
of departments, and the Catholic, be- 
cause of his foreign religion and his 
ignorance very often of any Indian lan- 
guage, will find himself friendless and 
unprotected, and not unfrequently an 
object of hatred. This is the inevitable 
result of what has gone before. We 
have made our beds and must lie on 
them. As Indians we have no cause 
to grumble. It is the price we have to 
pay for the freedom of our country, 
and it will make us do of necessity 
what we should have done long ago, 
namely, lower our standard of living 
and bring it on a level with our in- 


come. Needless to say, this end can 


best be obtained by relinquishing the 
Western mode of life, and by reverting 
to the Eastern. 

It would be ideal both for the Cath- 
olics of Northern India, as well as for 
the Church if this change could be 


swift and complete, but as a matter of 
fact it is and will continue to be slow 
and laborious, and while it lasts it 
causes a continual slowup in the work 
of conversion. ... 

All our major conversion movements 
have always been in the villages and 
amongst the ryots and haris. These 
downtrodden, poverty-stricken people, 
living perpetually at the mercy of un- 
scrupulous zamindars, have come to us 
not primarily for the good of their 
souls, but for the good of their bodies. 
We have fought for their rights, freed 
them from debts, and established them 
on a firm basis; and they have become 
Catholics more to please us than be- 
cause they have had any real convic- 
tions on the matter. Now it is fairly 
certain that under the new Govern- 
ment the condition of the farmer wil 
improve, and with that improvement 
the incentive for him to come to us 
will vanish. The only approach left 
will be the one by reason and argu- 
ment, and that approach has always 
been closed because of illiteracy which 
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it will take several generations to over- 
come.... 

What has the Church in Northern 
India been up till now? A Church sup- 
ported either directly or indirectly by 
the patronage of foreigners, and em- 
bracing a group of people who are 
Indian only in name. A Church of 
this sort could make no impression on 
our pagan brothers, and it has in fact 
often produced in them feelings of 
antipathy and disgust. 

But a Church purely Indian, fighting 
to survive amidst hardships and dii- 
ficulties, will have to be judged solely 
by its intrinsic merits, and judged as 
such it cannot but win admiration 
and respect. That is why I believe that 
when the Church rises again she will 
come much nearer to the fulfilment of 
the stupendous task she has set her- 
self, the conversion of the four hun- . 
dred millions of India. 


—FatHer S. RaymMonp, in the Catholic Herald 
(London), March 14th. 


_— 
- 





AN INDEPENDENT PEASANTRY 


THE situation [in Great Britain] is 
certainly very grim and is likely to 
get worse before it improves, but it is 
a situation that could be foreseen years 
ago. The collapse of industrial capi- 
talism has long been impending. It 
has now come with an unexpected sud- 
denness, due mainly to the disruptive 
effects of the application to it of half- 
baked socialist experiments carried 
out by men whose hallmark has been 
blind inefficiency. Our abandonment 
of foreign securities in the cause of 
freedom has of course put an addi- 
tional strain upon an economic system 
that was already cracking, and in 
which there remained none of the 
flexibility of a hundred years ago. But 
these things have only accelerated and 
concentrated what was sooner or later 
inevitable. So far as Great Britain is 
concerned capitalism is dead, and the 
attempt to develop it into a paternal 
State Capitalism (the Socialism of our 
Labour Party planners) is deader still. 

These three weeks, during which 
weekly periodicals have been banned, 
have been spent in gazing at the corpse. 





FOREIGN PERIODICALS 


It is time we turned to a more profit- 
able occupation. Let the dead bury 
their dead, and let the rest of us apply 
our efforts, first, to action that will 
avert the worst effects of the break- 
down—namely, national famine—and 
secondly, to practical measures by 
which may be restored a balanced 
economy based upon an independent 
peasantry cultivating the land—an 
economy that was abandoned in Eng- 
land in the 17th century. ... 

To depend for our own food and the 
food of our livestock upon an overseas 
country is to leave ourselves open to 
every kind of international pressure 
and to make it impossible for us to de- 
fend ourselves in the event of war. 
Both short- and long-term policy de- 
mand that we should aim at self-suffi- 
ciency in the matter of food for man 
and beast, and this can only be done 
by the re-creation of a peasantry in 
England and the introduction of in- 
tensive mixed farming for every unit 
of cultivation, large or small, where 
conditions permit. 

Such a policy implies great changes 
and, for some time at least, a simplifi- 
cation of our way of life. It also pos- 
tulates a readiness on the part of a 
large proportion of English people to 
regard husbandry as their life’s work 
and to equip themselves for the many 
highly-skilled crafts and unflagging 
hard work that go to make a husband- 
man. What it need not imply is a gen- 
eral lowering of the standard of life. 
The greatly enlarged population of the 
countryside will be providing for it- 
self, and its food will be superior to 
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anything new-comers have experi- 
enced before; and there will be a 
greater surplus of food for the inhabi- 
tants of the diminished towns. Instead 
of new Stevenages blotting out agricul- 
tural land, new towns will grow up 
naturally in those places where the 
agriculture of a locality can best pro- 
vide for them. But whatever the 
changes and difficulties may be, how- 
ever much improvements in world con- 
ditions may ease our future problems, 
our country will be like a ship without 
a keel until it possesses an independent 
peasantry. 

But a peasantry cannot be created by 
the passing of a Bill in Parliament. Op- 
portunities for its growth can be pro- 
vided and the alternative emphasized, 
but under the most favourable circum- 
stances the full benefits accruing from 
it cannot be expected for a number of 
years. In the meantime (providing al- 
ways that repeopling the countryside 
continues to be the chief aim of gov- 
ernment, local as well as central) what 
is needed most is a real incentive for 
hard work in every form of necessary 
production, transport and trade. Such 
an incentive can be provided only by 
giving workers responsibility in their 
work and, where possible, ownership 
of the means of production. The pres- 
ent Government have tried the con- 
trary method of calling for hard work 
and at the same time destroying private 
property. 

If we are to survive, this policy must 
be reversed without delay. 


—From The Weekly Review (London), March 
6, 1947. 





Recent Events 


ENCYCLICAL ON ST. BENEDICT 


In his Encyclical letter, Fulgens 
Radiatur, issued on the occasion of 
the fourteenth centenary of the death 
of St. Benedict, Pope Pius XII. made a 
plea for the material aid necessary to 
restore Monte Cassino, and pointed out 
that the lessons taught by St. Benedict 
in the sixth century apply now, name- 
ly to consider all our fellowmen as 
brothers in Christ, as members, regard- 
less of race, nationality or social class, 
of one Christian family. It was the 
Holy Father’s ninth Encyclical in the 
eight years of his pontificate. 

His Holiness referred to his unsuc- 
cessful efforts “by persuasion, admoni- 
tions and protests” to save the famous 
abbey where St. Benedict wrote his 
Rule and where a noted school of 
copyists labored in the eleventh cen- 
tury. In the Dark Ages, the Supreme 
Pontiff declared, the disciples of St. 
Benedict were almost the only persons 
who concerned themselves with pre- 
serving the works of Roman civiliza- 
tion and contributing again to the ad- 
vance of the arts and sciences. Eng- 
land, Holland, France, Germany, Den- 
mark, the Scandinavian countries and 
the Slavonic peoples, can boast of these 
monks as “the authors of civilization,” 
he said. 

Another lesson from the life of St. 
Benedict and his followers, said Pope 
Pius, was “to honor and respect the 
dignity of work, both manual and 
mental. Workers,” continued the En- 
cyclical, “under the example of Jesus, 
Who consecrated human toil by di- 
vine sweat in the manual labors of 
His youth, should learn by their labors 
not only to serve their own personal 
maintenance and welfare but also the 
good of the civil community, keeping 
their minds fixed on the celestial life, 
where alone true peace, rest and un- 
ending happiness is available.” 

The Encyclical was issued March 
20th, the eve of the Feast of St. Bene- 
dict, who died March 21, 547. 


LasBor ScHooL Honors Mr. MENENDEZ 


Mr. JoseEpH C. MENENDEZ has been 
executive manager of the Paulist Press 
since the spring of 1919. He had served 
in the First World War and this was 
his first position after the War. 

Last March 19th, the Crown Heights 
Labor School of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
awarded a testimonial of Catholic So- 
cial Action to Mr. Menendez. The cita- 
tion lauding Mr. Menendez “as a Cath- 
olic gentleman and a business execu- 
tive of proven ability” was read by the 
Rev. William J. Smith, S.J., director 
of the Labor School. It also paid trib- 
ute to.the Paulist Fathers who, Father 
Smith said, were also being indirectly 
honored by this award. 

Mr. Menendez has been the business 
manager of THE CATHOLIC WORLD since 
1929, and we are happy to give here 
the text of the Labor School citation: 

“The Catholic ideal of a man’s life- 
work is so to unite our daily occupa- 
tion with the truths of religion that 
an harmonious blending of human ef- 
fort and divine assistance is the happy 
result. 

“In a world wherein the cleavage 
between principle and practice is so 
apparent to all, the difficulty of per- 
severing in so noble an ideal is indeed 
great and too seldom successfully mas- 
tered. Thousands of men and women, 
conscious of the conflict involved in 
the attempt, forsake the environment 
of the world and seek added strength 
in the pursuance of a religious voca- 
tion. 

“Not often is it given to a layman 
to employ himself in daily tasks which 
combine the opportunity of perform- 
ing both a religious and a secular life’s 
work. When that opportunity does oc- 
cur, it places upon the chosen work- 
man responsibilities which are grave 
and exacting. Only a man of firm 
character, trained ability, high aspira- 
tions and a strong spirit of self-sacri- 
fice can measure up to the role that 
is required. 
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“Such a man is the one whom we 
honor tonight. From the small begin- 
nings of a little print shop he has so 
faithfully and courageously carried on 
his appointed task that today the name 
of the Paulist Press is synonymous 
with the promotion of Catholic action, 
the promulgation of the Papal encyc- 
licals through the printed word, pio- 
neering in the field of pamphlet pub- 
lication of Catholic truth and devo- 
tions of every kind. In peace and war- 
times, millions upon millions of citi- 
zens and men and women in the mili- 
tary services of the nation have been 
brought back to God, have come closer 
to Christ, have been inspired to serve 
both God and country, through the in- 
strumentality of the Paulist Press pub- 
lications. 

“That in itself is a modern miracle 
of energetic enterprise. But over and 
above the visible marks of success, 
there is a hidden value which we wish 
to stress. 

“The Paulist Press is not only a great 
apostolic work of a great body of 
priests in the Catholic Church. It is 


likewise a shining example of a com- 


mercial venture, under ecclesiastical 
auspices,—a business enterprise in 
which the employer is keenly con- 
scious of the social doctrines of the 
Catholic Church and reduces those 
principles to every-day practice. The 
industrial relations policies of the 
Paulist Press are such that we do not 
hesitate to hold them up for the ad- 
miration and the imitation of Catholic 
employers, religious and _ secular, 
everywhere. 

“To the credit of the Paulist Fathers, 
whom we indirectly honor tonight in 
bestowing an award upon their repre- 
sentative, they have set a standard of 
sound industrial relations and dele- 
gated the administration of that policy 
to a man in whom they rightfully have 
had the fullest confidence. 

“As a Catholic gentleman, as a busi- 
ness executive of proven ability, as a 
manager who not only promotes the 
social teachings of the Church, but 
conscientiously endeavors to fulfill 
them, it is with full-hearted happiness 
and respect that we offer our humble 
tribute of approval to Mr. JosepH C. 
MENENDEZ.” 


LAETARE MEDAL AWARD 


THe Laetare Medal for 1947 was 
awarded by Notre Dame University to 
William George Bruce, publisher and 
civic leader of Milwaukee, Wis. Mr. 
Bruce is ninety-one years of age and 
he entered the publishing field in 1891, 
by founding the American School 
Board Journal. Previously, he had 
worked on the Milwaukee Daily News 
and the Milwaukee Sentinel. 

Mr. Bruce began publishing books in 
1920 and since then his firm has pub- 
lished nearly 800 titles, including text- 
books, novels, religious biographies 
and Catholic social and apologetic 
works. For many years Mr. Bruce has 
been active in various organizations 
for civic and State improvement. He 
was honored by Pope Benedict XV. in 
1920, by being made a Knight of St. 
Gregory the Great. Mr. Bruce is the 
author of several technical textbooks 
on architecture, school administration 
and civic history, and a number of 
studies on taxation, immigration, citi- 
zenship and other subjects. 

THe CATHOLIC Wor.LD congratulates 
Mr. William Bruce! 


<~ 
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DEATH OF BISHOP MCLAUGHLIN 


THe Most Rev. THomMas HENRY Mc- 
LAUGHLIN, first Bishop of Paterson, 
N. J., after an illness of several months, 
died in his sleep on March 16th, at the 
age of sixty-five. He had been Bishop 
of this See since its creation in 1937. 

Bishop McLaughlin was born in New 
York, July 15, 1881. In 1901 he was 
graduated from the College of St. Fran- 
cis Xavier in Manhattan, but as his 
family had moved to New Jersey, he 
studied for the priesthood for the 
diocese of Newark, N. J. He was sent 
to Innsbruck, Austria, where he was 
a classmate of Cardinal von Preysing. 
He was ordained in 1904 but continued 
on at Innsbruck for four years of grad- 
uate studies and received his Doctor’s 
degree in 1908. 

Soon after his return to the United 
States, Dr. McLaughlin was made vice 
president of Seton Hall College in Jer- 
sey. Concurrently, he taught at Im- 
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maculate Conception Seminary and in 
1922 he was appointed rector of the 
Seminary. The following year he was 
named a domestic prelate. 

In 1935, Msgr. McLaughlin was ap- 
pointed titular Bishop of Nisa and 
Auxiliary Bishop of Newark. Two 
years later Newark was made an arch- 
diocese, with Trenton, Camden and 
Paterson as suffragan sees. Bishop 
McLaughlin was appointed to the new 
Diocese of Paterson and did much to 
encourage the growth and develop- 
ment of parochial activities in that 
northern part of New Jersey. 

May his soul rest in peace! 


—— 
a 





NATIONAL SHRINE TO MARY IMMACULATE 


Tue Bishops of the United States 
have appointed a Committee to raise 
funds for the completion of the Na- 
tional Shrine to Mary Immaculate, at 
the Catholic University, Washington, 
D.C. The Shrine has never been com- 
pleted, though its basement, commonly 
called the Crypt, was finished some 
years ago and is singularly beautiful. 


It is exactly one hundred years since 
Pope Pius IX., in response to a request 
of the hierarchy of this country, desig- 
nated Mary Immaculate as the Patron- 
ess of the United States, and now the 
American bishops feel that this is a 


most appropriate time, during the 
centenary year, to urge all Catholics 
to contribute, according to their means, 
so that the National Shrine to our 
heavenly Mother may soon be com- 
pleted. 

The Bishops’ Committee has selected 
Mother’s Day, May 11, 1947, as the date 
on which everyone will be asked to 
contribute. The sum _ required is 
$5,000,000 which, though it seems a 
tremendous amount, in reality re- 
quires only about $1.00 from the aver- 
age family. During the war, Catholics 
contributed over $16,000,000 toward 
the construction of battleships, and the 
bishops feel therefore, that with con- 
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siderably less effort, American Cath- 
olics could raise the sum of $5,000,006 
required for the completion of the 
National Shrine to Mary Immaculate. 
May 11th was selected in order to give 
Mother’s Day this year what it should 
have every year—a great spiritual sig- 
nificance. It is urged that families unite 
at Holy Mass and in receiving Holy 
Communion that day, and make an of- 
fering to complete a Victory Memorial 
to the Heavenly Mother of our country. 


_— 
ee 





LiTuRGICAL Music CONFERENCE 


Or interest to all music lovers was 
the Liturgical Music Conference held 
at the Catholic University, Washing- 
ton, D. C., March 19th-20th. A liturgi- 
cal choir with children’s choirs from 
parochial schools of Washington, sang 
at the Solemn Masses at the Shrine of 
the Immaculate Conception both morn- 
ings, and rendered the Gregorian Chant 
with great ease, beautiful tone and 
careful enunciation of the Latin text. 
There was a panel discussion of Gre- 
gorian Chant, which is the basis for 
existing Western music, and an in- 
structive lecture was delivered on this 
subject by the Rev. John C. Selner, 
S.S., director of St. Mary’s Seminary 
Choir, Baltimore, Md. The second day 
featured a song festival by parochial 
school children who had been trained 
under the Justine Ward method. From 
simple songs to polyphony, according 
to their degrees of advancement, they 
sang with great ease and grace. Later, 
there was a panel discussion of the 
Ward Method, opened by Msgr. S. J. 
Holbel, superintendent of parochial 
schools in Buffalo, N. Y., and then a 
recital by girl polyphony students of 
Catholic Sisters College, with Mrs. 
Ward directing. Credit for the suc- 
cess of the Conference goes principally 
to Sister M. Agnesine, S.S.N.D., of the 
Music Department of the Catholic Sis- 
ters College, one of the chief promul- 
gators of the Ward Method. 
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New Books 


Modern Woman—the Lost Sex. By Ferdinand Lundberg and Marynia F. 
Farnham, M.D.—Life and the Dream. By Mary Colum.—China’s Destiny. By 
Chiang Kai-shek. Translated by Wang Chung-hui, Ph.D.—China’s Destiny and 
Chinese Economic Theory. By Chiang Kai-shek. Commentary by Philip Jaffe.— 
Stars and Atoms Have No Size. By A. M. Sullivan.—Painting in the U. S. A. By 
Alan D. Gruskin.—Thinking It Over. By Thomas F. Woodlock. Edited by 
James Edward Tobin.—The Showman of Vanity Fair. By Lionel Stevenson.— 
The Vision Splendid. By Nevile Watts.—The Priest and a World Vision. By 
James Keller.—The Messias. By Rev. Joseph Pickl. Translated by Rev. Andrew 


Green.—The Making of a Southerner. 
Notices.—Pamphlet Publications. 


Modern Woman—the Lost Sex. By 
Ferdinand Lundberg and Marynia F. 
Farnham, M.D. New York: Harper 
& Bros. $3.50. 

This is without doubt one of the 
most symptomatic books published 
during this decade. It has been writ- 
ten by two authors, one of whom is a 
left-of-center sociologist while the 
other is an unorthodox Freudian psy- 
choanalyst who borrows her notions 
from the curious ex-Stalinist Wil- 
helm Reich and the Catholic Roland 
Dalbiez. The views expressed are con- 
servative in the most traditional sense. 
The authors praise the Middle Ages, 
condemn the Renaissance, the French 
Revolution, Rousseau, the Industrial 
Revolution, Descartes, Bacon; make 
digs at the Reformation and at democ- 
racy, reject feminism, intellectualism, 
rationalism, “Progress,” the selfish 
limitation of families; they insist that 
the most important career for women 
is motherhood, that women should only 
occasionally be breadwinners and in- 
tellectual leaders. In other words: the 
spirit and often even the concrete text 
of the Syllabus of Pope Pius IX. has 
never received a more enthusiastic 
support than from these two authors. 
Are they Catholics? By no means, 
and we doubt that they are even en 
route. This is evident from a few 
minor remarks as to the origins of 
Hebrew monotheism or the anti-sexu- 
alism of the early Christians. (St. 
Paul is wrongly interpreted, Origen 
and Tertullian were not orthodox. 
Catholicism and misogyny never mix.) 


By Katharine Du Pre Lumpkin.—Shorter 


In other words—as far as their criti- 
cisms and their condemnations are 
concerned—their position is not only 
a Catholic one, but an Old World, con- 
servative, and medieval one. At the 
same time it is obvious that the basis 
of their position is not Catholic dogma 
but an agglomeration of feelings, cog- 
nitions, considerations—some of them 
rational, some not. (Without the the- 
ological evaluation of the Natural Law 
they obviously cannot arrive at a con- 
demnation of artificial contraception 
under all circumstances.) 

The authors base their condemna- 
tion of Modern Woman primarily on a 
modified form of psychoanalysis. Yet 
what interested this reviewer more 
than anything else was their attitude 
toward Catholicism. At the beginning 
it seemed that Mr. Lundberg and Dr. 
Farnham were ignorant of the fact that 
their position tallied with that of Cath- 
olic tradition; they appeared to have 
arrived at their conclusions by a pure- 
ly scientific and naturalistic method 
of approach without suspecting the 
parallels. But later reading made it 
seem virtually certain that the authors 
knew very well which great ideology 
would underwrite their critique. A 
search through the index for the 
words “Catholic,” “Roman Catholic,” 
“Church,” and “Christianity” failed to 
discover them. As a matter of fact the 
first two expressions are rigorously 
omitted from the text, so much so, that 
Copernicus, so frequently referred to, 
is never described as a priest. Dalbiez’ 
Catholic background is not mentioned 
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and the only oblique reference to Cath- 
olicism is to be found in the passage 
on the birth rate in the United States 
which the authors say would be even 
more catastrophic were it not for the 
opposition of one of the largest de- 
nominations to artificial birth control. 
Natural methods of birth control, as 
permitted by the Church, are not even 
alluded to. The volume abounds in 
references and yet—with the most 
meticulous care—the strong, psycho- 
logical temptation to refer to the Cath- 
olic point of view has been “manly re- 
sisted.” 

There can be no doubt that this 
studied avoidance is a policy, the ulti- 
mate motive of which we can only 
guess. We think it is caution rather 
than prejudice or even cowardice, for 
to anybody with a certain amount of 
experience of book reviewing in the 
United States it is evident that there 
is a strong bias against all Catholica, 
and even in the most vociferously capi- 
talist papers the majority of reviewers 
display pronounced leftist views. 
(Books by Catholic publishers go often 
automatically to the secondhand book 
dealers with the remark: “Sectarian. 
Should 


No general reader interest.’’)1 
Mr. Lundberg or Dr. Farnham allude 
to any parallelism between their views 
and that of the Church they would 
gamble away their chances of recogni- 


tion. “Reactionary views” independ- 
ently arrived at might still be toler- 
ated, but should there be a suspicion 
that they could be traced back to the 
Scarlet Woman they would be totally 
discredited. Taking all this into con- 
sideration we have to admit that the 
authors have acted wisely. 

This volume is symptomatic because 
it is a frank and complete acknowl- 
edgment of the thorough bankruptcy 
of our age with no punches pulled. Its 
theme is not restricted to the bank- 
ruptcy of modern woman but to the 
failure of our whole age. It, naturally, 
offers no real remedies because its 
policy is to avoid the supranatural. For 
these two reasons it is an “Exhibit A” 
for the justification of the Church. In- 
tellectuals will enjoy reading it. 

1Cf. Dr. Kuehnelt-Leddihn’s article, “The 


Failure of Catholic Literature,” pp. 116-122, in 
this issue. 
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However, a word of warning must be 
said: we definitely do not offer it to the 
library of St. Agnes High or as family 
reading. The psychoanalytical part 
renders it unfit for that purpose. On 
the other hand, to the graduate student 
with a critical mind it offers much 
valuable information. 

Ertk v. KUEHNELT-LEDDIHN. 


Life and the Dream. By Mary Colum. 
Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday & Co. 
$3.00. 

This beautifully titled book is one 
of the most enthralling I have ever 
read. Though considerably less than 
George Moore’s Hail and Farewell tril- 
ogy as a work of art, it gives a far more 
reliable report of the Irish literary 
movement and carries its story down 
to much later times. Of that it is, taken 
in conjunction with Padraic Colum’s © 
Road Round Ireland, the best account 
that has been written. It is also the 
best account that ever will be written, 
for all the great figures of the time 
have passed from the scene, and no- 
body ever knew or understood them 
as well as do the Colums. 

Life and the Dream, however, is only 
in its first half directly concerned with 
Ireland, though the intimate chapter 
on James Joyce comes late in the book 
and though, wherever Mary Colum is, 
she never forgets that she is an Irish 
writer. She is almost a little too con- 
scious of this in the sense that she is 
always ready to trail her coat and to do 
two-fisted battle for an Ireland she 
imagines still needs her defense. 
Though some justification for this at- 
titude must be admitted, it seems to me 
that, when the balance is struck, she 
will be found to have had her Irishry 
as one of her chief assets. 

There may also be some justification 
for her idea that there has been a 
certain reluctance to admit her emi- 
nence as a critic because she is a 
woman. But she herself acknowledges 
that the warmest praise she got both 
in America and England came from 
men, and that many women—among 
whom she mentions Mrs. Green, the 
widow of the historian, and Mrs. Wil- 
liam Vaughn Moody—were a little dis- 
posed not to take intellectual women 
very seriously. In consequence since 
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taking up criticism she has carried a 
chip on her shoulder. As to this she 
writes: “I never minded being hit if 
I were allowed to hit back, for, having 
undertaken what had been considered 
a man’s occupation, I had te learn how 
to be a fighter. I have a racial talent 
in that line, anyhow, and can use both 
the rapier and the bludgeon with fair 
skill, so that sometimes even a strong 
fighting male has expressed regret that 
he got into ‘a muss with that woman.’ ” 
The usual thing for such discomfited 
males to say is that Mary Colum is 
“arrogant.” As one who has known 
her well for twenty-seven years, and 
who has had a share (in private) of 
fighting with her, I am sure that what 
is called her arrogance is really prick- 
ly defensiveness, due to the reasons I 
have mentioned, plus impatience with 
any minds less quick and keen than 
her own—which means virtually 
everybody. Being a wit, she must ex- 
ercise her sharp tongue, and I have 
always enjoyed this even when the 
wit has been exercised at my expense. 
For at heart I know Mary Colum to be 
not only a very remarkable woman but 
a very kind one. 

Mrs. Colum has a phenomenal mem- 
ory, especially for conversations. I 
can testify to the accuracy of this in 
the cases that have come within my 
own knowledge. She does, however, 
trust her memory a little too much, 
with the result that a number of small 
errors occur in her quotations, or even 
in the spelling of people’s names. But 
her judgments are sharp and sound, 
though now and then she is inclined 
to be a bit unfair, when her humor 
runs away with her or her wit is punc- 
turing a windbag or ripping a stuffed 
shirt to tatters. But I am not going 
to quarrel with her on this account, 
especially as I usually find that her 
judgments coincide with my own. 

Her range extends from W. B. Yeats 
and James Joyce through Valery and 
Maritain to Elinor Wylie, Edwin Ar- 
lington Robinson, Eugene O’Neill and 
Van Wyck Brooks. Though there are 
a number of things studiously omitted 
by Mary Colum, the riches she does 
give us make her book not precisely 
a literary history of our times, but an 
indispensable source for future liter- 
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ary historians. No doubt the fact that 
I have known many of the figures she 
deals with makes what she has written 
of special and sometimes poignant in- 
terest to me, but I cannot imagine any 
literate person not immensely relish- 
ing the verve and vividness of these 
extraordinary memoirs. 
THEODORE MAYNARD. 


China’s Destiny. By Chiang Kai-shek. 
Authorized translation by Wang 
Chung-hui, Ph.D. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. $2.75. 


China’s Destiny and Chinese Economic 
Theory. By Chiang Kai-shek. With 
Notes and Commentary by Philip 

New York: Roy Publishers. 


Jaffe. 

$3.50. 

Chiang Kai-shek published China’s 
Destiny in 1943, to mark the abolition 
of the unequal treaties which during 
the preceding century had been im- 
posed on China by foreign powers. 
The book was written for the Chinese 
people, and is not easy reading for one 
unacquainted with Chinese history and 
social thinking. Yet the student of 
world affairs will find in it much food 
for thought. 

The author points out the elements 
which have contributed to China’s 
greatness in the past and how they 
should be made use of in the future. 
It seems strange to hear the head of a 
modern State quote the ancients, “Pro- 
priety, righteousness, integrity and 
honor are the four cardinal principles 
upon which a nation is founded. If 
these principles do not prevail, the 
nation will perish.” The moral re- 
sponsibility of the individual to his 
fellowman and to society has always 
been inculcated by the Chinese, rather 
than legal responsibility to authority, 
and Chiang insists that China’s future 
depends on the exercise of initiative 
and responsibility by all. He points 
out that “China’s ancient ethical teach- 
ings and philosophies contained de- 
tailed and carefully worked out prin- 
ciples and rules for the regulation and 
maintenance of the social life of man.” 
The application of these in family and 
village life brought about a high de- 
gree of responsibility and self-govern- 
ment, and is, he feels, the main reason 
for the continued existence of the Chi- 
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nese nation in the world. He justly 
observes that “political philosophy and 
morality such as this has not been 
given due recognition by modern 
Western nations.” 

Though presented in Oriental idiom 
and manner, the truths enunciated by 
the Generalissimo are universal. The 
self-centered individualism of Western 
culture would be most advantageously 
tempered by the inculcation of a high- 
er degree of social responsibility. 


The Roy edition of China’s Destiny 
includes another work by Chiang Kai- 
shek, China’s Economic Theory, with 
Notes and Commentary by Philip Jaffe. 
The latter is not a simple interpreta- 
tion for the English reader. There is 
involved a clash of philosophies. It is 
as if a Russian were to annotate a book 
by President Truman on the United 
States. The issue is joined right on 
the dust cover by the characterization, 
“Anti-Western, Feudal.” | Whatever 
may be the bad points of the Kuomin- 
tang Party, this reviewer is convinced, 
from personal contact with the Chi- 
nese people ever since Chiang came 
into power, that ninety per cent feel 


that he is the only man capable of 


uniting the country. His personal 
popularity is second only to that of 
Sun Yat Sen. It would appear that by 
his criticism of the Kuomintang, Sec- 
retary Marshall was really strengthen- 
ing the hand of Chiang to bring about 
some needed reforms. 

Chiang says, “The basis of Chinese 
economic theory is man’s rational na- 
ture—not his wants (i.e., desires).” 
Jaffe comments: “This is merely one 
of many illustrations of the wholly un- 
scientific character of Chinese eco- 
nomic theory as developed in this 
book. To start from the premise that 
man is ‘rational’ and from this deduce 
the answers to all social and economic 
problems is completely contrary to the 
methods of modern science.” Mr. 
Jaffe likes to use such words as 
“wholly” and “completely.” His most 


valid criticism of the Kuomintang is a. 


quotation from Harley Stevens, writing 
in the Far Eastern Survey for Septem- 
ber 26, 1946, concerning the growth of 
“bureaucratic capitalism.” Apparent- 
ly this was the pet project of a cer- 


tain element in the Kuomintang, for 
with the recent shifts that have oc- 
curred in the government, this policy 
has been abandoned, the government 
keeping control only of public utilities 
and natural resources. 

Several Communist leaders are 
quoted by Jaffe to the effect that they 
are not trying to “communize” China, 
but only to set up a truly democratic 
government and secure agrarian re- 
form. Surely he is not so naive as to 
accept such statements at their face 
value. Communism in China is true 
Communism, adhering strictly to the 
Party line, no matter what temporary 
deviation there may be in tactics. 

BERNARD MEYER, M.M. 


Stars and Atoms Have No Size. Poems 
of Science and Industry. By A. M. 
Sullivan. New York: E. P. Dutton 
& Co. $2.75. 

Thoreau sang the praise of smoke, 
Emily Dickinson that of the railway 
train, “punctual as a star.” And was 
not Dante preoccupied with a mystic 
interpretation of the Ptolemaic astron- 
omy accepted by his time? Always, 
as Mr. Sullivan points out in his very 
suggestive Foreword, the poet must re- 
flect the contemporary scene: and we 
were obviously ready for a book of 
verse owing its inspiration to the in- 
dustry and the science which are so 
essential a part of our own. Personal- 
ly, I think it doubly interesting—after 
the ancient feud supposed to exist be- 
tween science and religion—that such 
a pioneer collection should come from 
a Catholic poet. 

There is nothing in modern mech- 
anics too small or too colossal for Mr. 
Sullivan’s consideration. He finds 
symbolic applications for yale lock and 
seismograph; he celebrates sextant 
and linotype, alarm clock and cement- 
mixer, gyroscope and radar, and the 
awesome beauty of atomic atmosphere. 
Here with a vengeance is poetry in- 
tegrated with everyday life—the life 
of the artisan interpreted as eloquent- 
ly as Robert Frost interprets that of 
the New England farmer. 

The appeal of a poetic analogy is, 
naturally, in proportion to the sharp- 
ness of its impact—and this sharpness 
depends largely upon the reader’s fa- 
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miliarity with the author’s material. 
For this reason some of the poems in a 
collection like the present are bound 
to be more successful than others, and 
the longer experiments have even less 
than their normal chance of quite com- 
ing off. But there is no doubt at all 
that Mr. Sullivan has given us an out- 
standing volume and one likely to win 
new followers among readers and 
writers of contemporary verse. His 
admirable sense of values—new and 
old, present, past and eternal—make 
him a valid interpreter of our com- 
plicated modern life. He knows the 
pessimism of sight and the optimism 
of faith, and the two meet wistfully in 
the message of his “Thing Remem- 
bered,” where 


“There’s nothing wrong with the world 
That forgetting couldn’t mend... 
But our children want to remember 
Peace in the days that dwindle, 

In the years that are left to them: 

And they ask the faith to kindle 

New stars over Bethlehem.” 
KATHERINE BrEGy. 


Painting in the U. S. A. By Alan D. 
Gruskin. Garden City, N. Y.: Double- 
day Co. $7.50. 

Mr. Gruskin is a New York art dealer 
with a fine flair and well-trained eye 
for contemporary painting. Through 
the co-operation of magazines like Life, 
Fortune, Art News, The London Studio 
and others, and companies like Pepsi- 
Cola, all of which have loaned color 
plates, and through excellent black and 
white half tones, a book of unusual ex- 
cellence in illustrations has been pro- 
duced. With a sumptuous page size of 
ten by thirteen and a half inches, the 
letterpress is clear and distinguished 
and on good stock. Of the color plates 
one should mention as being particu- 
larly happy the reproductions of the 
work of Gladys Rockmore Davis, 
Speicher, Marsden Hartley, Sheeler, 
Peter Hurd, Pittman, Bruce Mitchell, 
Shahn, Fletcher Martin, Pleissner, Sim- 
khovitch, John Carroll, and Grosz. 
Though there seems to have been no 
great attempt to arrange the illustra- 
tions stylistically or by subject matter, 
the reader will find an excellent cross- 
section of contemporary American 


painting. If the illustrations as a whole 
give, perhaps as they are meant to 
do, chiefly an impression of the rich 
variety of reactions to modern life by 
our artists, without much slant in any 
especial direction, individual paint- 
ings nevertheless often speak their 
piece strongly. Heliker’s Maine Coast 
is an example. The illustrations have 
been very well selected for quality 
of painting. Mr. Gruskin has had the 
taste to steer away from vulgar and 
banal paintings, of which there are of 
course many. 

This reviewer feels that when sixty- 
three illustrations out of one hundred 
and forty-two are in full color and 
beautifully done in a text of about two 
hundred pages, they merit special com- 
mendation. But Mr. Gruskin’s writing, 
which skips gaily back and forth from 
one date to another, is well-informed, 
topical, and interesting. He describes 
the preparation, installation, and open- 
ing day of a typical one-man show at a 
New York gallery. This is one of the 
highlights of the book—a witty, wise, 
and complete description of what goes 
on, 

Mr. Gruskin then discusses the meth- 
ods by which several museums of dif- 
fering prerequisites and background 
have collected their paintings. This 
leads him up a tempting alley, as he 
analyzes how you would go about get- 
ting your portrait competently paint- 
ed. Casting farther back to our earlier 
portraitists, the author makes a cur- 
sory review of American painting from 
Copley to date. Considerable space is 
devoted to Banvard’s floating art gal- 
lery of 1846 with its three-mile painted 
landscape panorama unrollable from 
a huge drum, and from which the 
painter enjoyed huge revenues, $50,- 
000 from a Boston exhibition alone. 

In a conversational and confidential 
style Mr. Gruskin not only graphically 
poses the problem of art presentation 
in America but gives a valuable list of 
galleries which traveling exhibitions 
have visited, and an even more valuable 
exhibition list of contemporary art at 
various museums, ranging from Albany 
to Youngstown, and giving the months 
when the regular Annual or Biennial 
shows at these institutions occur. 

JAMES W. LANE. 
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Thinking It Over. By Thomas F. 
Woodlock. Edited by James Edward 
Tobin. New York: The Declan X. 
McMullen Co. $3.00. 

On the day when Thomas F. Wood- 
lock was laid to rest on a green hill 
in Westchester, his friends, who knew 
their lasting value, expressed the hope 
that something concrete might be done 
to preserve the editorial writings of 
this outstanding Catholic American. 
We have at hand the fulfillment of that 
ardent wish. 

Dr. Tobin, associate editor of 
Thought, has selected and arranged one 
hundred out of about three thousand 
of the Woodlock editorials from The 
Wall Street Journal, with a nice feel- 
ing for appropriateness and interest. 
He has done a good job, though some- 
times with small regard for continuity, 
and our only regret is that a greater 
number of excerpts from this treasury 
of mature thinking could not have been 
included. 

The papers are arranged under six 
general headings: Society: Isms and 
Idols; Democracy: Definition and De- 
bate; Law: Constitution and Change; 
Education: Darwin and Dewey; Eco- 
nomics: Order and Disorder; Crisis: 
War and Peace. 

Due to his logically trained, well 
ordered mind one of the most satisfy- 
ing attributes of Thomas Woodlock as 
a writer or speaker was his ability to 
develop his topic concisely and com- 
pletely. So, in the necessarily brief 
space at his command, he completely 
rounds out his thought, each editorial 
presenting a polished gem for our con- 
templation. In them, too, is made 
manifest “a great mind rooted in 
tradition,” whose absolutes were so 
secure as to permit no compromise, 
and whose wide culture is attested 
in lucid reflections on philosophic 
thought, from the formal materialism 
of Aristotelian metaphysics to the eco- 
nomic determinism of Karl Marx. His 
repugnance for all forms of pseudo- 
scholarship so disastrously applied in 
the training of youth, postulated in the 
romanticism of Rousseau and climaxed 
in the godless teachings of John Dewey, 
is the more telling because of his ob- 
jective approach and fair exposition. 
For his was an examining mind and it 


gave attention to the honest ideas of 
thinking men, whether or not he could 
agree with them. Only in the eternal 
verities was he inflexible. 

He was a stout believer in the prin- 
ciples of democracy and some of his 
most telling editorials, notably that on 
the Supreme Court issue, deal with the 
upholding of our democratic institu- 
tions. He inveighed against all forms 
of political opportunism, as well as 
against that “noxious brew,” totali- 
tarianism. 

As The Catholic Pattern is his spir- 
itual credo, so his last editorial, pub- 
lished on the morning of his death, is 
his credo on American democracy. It 
is a glorious “Amen” to a life of sanc- 
tity and sanity. MARY E. BRENNAN, 


The Showman of Vanity Fair. By Lionel . 


Stevenson. New York: Charles Scrib- 

ner’s Sons. $5.00. 

Like Tennyson, Thackeray dreaded 
the thought of a “biographer” prying 
into every corner of his life once he 
had taken final leave of it and reveal- 
ing to a prurient public private mat- 
ters which they had no conceivable 
right to know. Largely in consequence 
little of a biographical nature has been 
written about Thackeray since his 
death in 1862. Mr. Stevenson, a Scot 
long resident in the United States, and 
currently Professor of English at the 
University of Southern California, 
after years of research presents a full- 
length portrait of the man of whom 
Saintsbury said, “He was one of the 
greatest men of letters in Europe—with 
Tennyson and Carlyle he made up the 
trinity of greatest men of letters in 
England.” 

Quite undaunted by the hoard of 
smart little men who have been busy 
sneering at the Victorian Age and its 
chief literary figures, Mr. Stevenson 
presents not only a memorable por- 
trait of a great novelist but an im- 
pressive portrait of a great age. He is 
not a blind devotee of Thackeray as 
man or as novelist. This is as it should 
be, for after all few men of genius were 
better acquainted with their own weak- 
nesses in both roles than the author of 
Vanity Fair himself. The real Thack- 
eray is here, sensitive, sympathetic, 
affectionate, generous, hating hypoc- 
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risy and -hardness of heart, loving 
“good dinners, good wine, good horses, 
good clothes, and late hours,” often in- 
firm of purpose, and always prone 
to idleness and procrastination. Each 
completed masterpiece left him ex- 
hausted and depressed, and each new 
one as it slowly got under way seemed 
an insuperable task which bedeviled 
him when he neglected it and, when 
he forced himself to face it, awakened 
fears that his creative powers were on 
the wane. Even after the enormous 
success of Vanity Fair and Pendennis 
he would have gladly exchanged his 
eminence as a novelist for the obscure 
and monotonous post of a police magis- 
trate or a minor diplomatic official. 
The tragedy of his marriage darkened 
his days, making him as time passed 
inordinately aware of life’s vanities 
and pathos. He was not, however, 
without satisfactions: the striking suc- 
cess of his lecture tours in America, 
the devotion of his two daughters, his 
increased earnings which made their 
future secure, the loyalty and admira- 
tion of friends, and, not least, the 
proof provided by his unfinished ro- 
mance, Denis Duval, that his creative 
gift was again in full flower. 

Mr. Stevenson’s biography is defi- 
cient in color and drama and there are 
broken threads in the warp and woof 
of it. But its virtues are solid and com- 
mand respect. It is honest, tolerant, 
based on sound but unobtrusive schol- 
arship, and richly informative. It is 
a book long needed and deserving of 
a hearty welcome. 

JOSEPH J. REILLY. 


The Vision Splendid. By Nevile Watts. 
New York: Sheed & Ward. $2.00. 
Without vision, says Holy Writ, the 

people perish. Nevile Watts, a scholar 

and a teacher of ripe experience in 
one of England’s public schools, is 
concerned lest the child, after once 
catching a glimpse of the absolute 
truth, beauty and goodness of the 
Vision Splendid through those magic 
casements, poetry, music and nature, 
should see the glory fade “into the 
light of common day.” He is deeply 
troubled that while the English public 
schools (private in U. S.) are striving 
to turn out Men, their Elementary 
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and Secondary schools (public here) 
should be engaged in producing Hands 
for trade and manufacture. The in- 
creasing mechanization of life, the des- 
perate struggle in the world beyond 
the schoolroom for food and a toehold, 
the expansion of the worker’s leisure 
hours—all cry out for the teacher to 
provide a prophylactic inoculation of 
his pupils with the greatest poetry,— 
a beneficent germ that will resist the 
vulgarity and the perversions of mech- 
anized contemporary recreations. John 
B. Yeats in one of his letters comment- 
ed on the craving of the work-dead- 
ened masses for the ugly and the 
strident. Have we, asks Nevile Watts, 
cast out the devil of illiteracy, only to 
have seven worse devils fill his space? 
The confusion of our world comes, he 
thinks, from a religion without God— 
only humanity: Equilibrium is lost. 

Education in America is at a cross- 
roads. The clamor for the earliest 
vocational training increases. With 
urgency, with wisdom, spiced with 
paradox, with imaginative insight, the 
author points out the spiritual destruc- 
tion awaiting such a course and the 
vital need that the child should be ex- 
posed to poetry. Poetry cannot be 
taught, he insists,—it can only be 
caught; and if but two or three are 
thus saved out of fifty, are shown the 
road to the shrine of absolute values, 
the teacher has his reward. 

The two studies of Vergil and of A. E. 
Housman have golden insights. Vergil 
may be imagined as one who en- 
visioned the city of the soul. Housman 
will live, not by poetical “avoirdu- 
pois,” but for his intensity and his 
contemplation of beauty. Several of 
these chapters appeared originally in 
THE CATHOLIC WORLD. 

MARGARET MEAGHER. 


The Priest and a World Vision. 
James Keller. New York: The Chris- 


By 


tophers. $1.00. 

It requires something like courage 
to suggest to so successful a publicist 
as Father Keller that he has overlooked 
a most appropriate title for his book. 
It was offered him by the Japanese 
professor who—as mentioned -in the 
Prelude — reproached Catholics with 
having done so little to convert eighty 
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million Japanese, although knowledge 
of the Catholic faith would have kept 
Japan from the fatal plunge into war. 
Said he to the missionary: “You Have 
Cheated Us.” What a provocative title! 

Describing the wide apostolic field 
now open, the author points to the 
comparative apathy of Christians as 
compared with Communists, warns 
that the missionary’s work grows more 
difficult as the proportion of Catholics 
in the world decreases. He urges cer- 
tain definite steps—a shifting of em- 
phasis in our educational curriculum, 
a training in methods and techniques, 
the organizing of diocesan bands to 
watch trends, the setting up of place- 
ment bureaus for Christian-minded 
workers, the establishing of informa- 
tion centers. “At least 5,000,000 Ameri- 
cans now outside the Church would 
become Catholics ... if they had any 
means of easily ascertaining the Catho- 
lic position.” 

The book contains considerable sta- 
tistical information, but not too much; 
and it imparts something of the au- 
thor’s fervor and far-ranging vision. 
He reminds us that Holland with less 
than 3,000,000 Catholics supplies as 
many foreign missionaries as_ the 
United States— about 12,000. One’s 
pulse quickens at the thought of so 
pitifully small a force of laborers in so 
great a harvest field. Indeed we must 
wake up, unless we are willing to jus- 
tify the Japanese professor’s reproach- 
ful words, “You have cheated us!” 

JOSEPH MC SORLEY. 


The Messias. By Rev. Joseph Pickl. 
Translated by Rev. Andrew Green, 
O.S.B. St. Louis: B. Herder Book Co. 
$4.00. 

Every book that sheds more light on 
the life of Christ is welcome. This 
translation and abridgement of the au- 
thor’s German work, Jesus, Messiah- 
King, aims to show how much the po- 
litical unrest of Christ’s time and coun- 
try interfered with His public mission 
and played a heavy part in His pas- 
sion. From the conquest by Pompey 
a hundred years before down to the 
capture of Jerusalem forty years after, 
Palestine was in a constant state of 
rebellion against the Roman occupa- 
tion. The aim of the Jewish partisans 
was to restore autonomy and former 
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glory to their country under the mili- 
tary leadership of the expected Mes- 
sias. Although open rebellion was 
sporadic in the years of Christ’s activ- 
ity, the whole land lay uneasy and the 
partisans were ready for opportunity 
and leadership. Into such a political 
and religious confusion stepped Jesus 
with His message of the kingdom of 
God and His successfully proved claim 
to be the Messias of His people. Many 
misunderstood Him, and when He re- 
fused to identify Himself with their 
political longings they turned away 
from Him. Others, the leaders of the 
country, continued to misunderstand 
Him and regarded His ascendancy 
over the people as a serious disturb- 
ance which must be destroyed for fear 
the delicate peace which they had 
maintained between a resentful popu- 
lace and the harsh Romans be upset. - 
The political situation therefore came 
to play the greatest part in the trial 
and execution of Christ: He was sac- 
rificed, as the religious leaders thought, 
to maintain peace with the Romans. 
Father Pickl shows all this against 
the background of conspiracy, raids, 
sieges, general revolts and ruthless 
suppression that marked the fourteen 
decades of Roman occupation. Some- 
times the author allows himself to be 
dominated by his surmises: he is quite 
sure that in the parable of the Good 
Samaritan the “thieves” among whom 
the unfortunate victim fell were a 
band of Galilean guerrillas; that the 
two thieves crucified with our Lord 
were partisans in the uprising of 
Barabbas. In other places he allows 
his recollections of the Balkan War of 
1915-19, where he was with the Ger- 
man army, to become irrelevant. And 
in several instances the translator, 
who otherwise offers a fair version, 
has permitted haste or unfamiliarity 
with his medium to leave the meaning 
unclear or the language awkward. 
JAMES A. MC VANN. 


The Making of a Southerner. By Kath- 
arine Du Pre Lumpkin. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf. $3.00. 

In a calm ladylike (southern style) 
manner, Miss Lumpkin tells her read- 
ers how the South “got that way.” She 
does not attempt to justify slavery or 
racial prejudice, she painstakingly de- 
scribes the conditions which fostered 
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the continuance of slavery and later 
developed the “separate but equal” 
system of Southern discrimination. 
Perhaps the message and the facts 
would have been more clearly con- 
veyed if the author had written either 
an autobiography or a_ sociological 
treatise. As it stands the book is actu- 
ally a combination of both, with the 
autobiographical pattern at times so 
submerged that the work resembles a 
case history of one whose mind had 
been poisoned by racial intolerance. 

The author’s restraint is an attrac- 
tive feature of her story. As she de- 
scribes the life of the average Georgia 
planter before the Civil War and his 
dependence on slavery; as she passes 
on her father’s eloquent enthusiasm 
for the “Lost Cause”; as she depicts 
the injustices of the carpetbaggers and 
the scalawags, sympathy for the “sa- 
cred Southern principles” appears. 
But the author remains the sociologi- 
cal student throughout. She never 
preaches and never is guilty of special 
pleading. Into the details of the 
Georgia and South Carolina life she 
weaves the sociological factors which 
influenced growing minds. 


SHORTER 


MISCELLANEOUS: The Last Circle. By 
Stephen Vincent Benét (New York: 
Farrar, Straus & Co. $3.00). This 
posthumous volume of Mr. Benét’s 
verse and prose has the varied but 
characteristic interest which somehow 
attaches to all his work. He could 
make even political propaganda sound 
sincere and convincing — although 
some of the pages indicate that before 
his untimely end he had acquired a 
certain scorn of the “civilian propa- 
gandist,” however patriotic his urge. 
Most of the verses included here are 
brief, intensely personal fragments ad- 
dressed to his own wife and children. 
It is the stories which show “Steve” 
Benét’s extraordinary range. They run 
from pioneer tales and New England 
ghost stories to up-to-the-minute dis- 
cussions of modern marriage and di- 
vorce and the plight of the children 
who never know quite which to ex- 
pect. “The Prodigal Children” is an 


Although Miss Lumpkin glosses over 
the cruder aspects of slavery she 
quotes enough Georgia and South Caro- 
lina law to condemn the institution 
completely, e.g., “No slave can com- 
mit bigamy. A slave may indeed be 
formally married, but so far as. legal 
rights and obligations are concerned, it 
is an idle ceremony.” “A slave has no 
more legal authority over his child 
than a cow has over her calf.” These 
same legal codes forbade slaves to 
learn how to read. 

Two factors changed the author’s 
attitude toward Negroes. She met edu- 
cated Negro people and she began to 
ponder about the real meaning of 
Christian brotherhood. And here the 
autobiography technique causes a bit 
of difficulty. Religion and the influ- 
ence of educated, refined Negroes are 
so openly advocated as the two most 
valuable factors in removing racial 
prejudice that it almost seems as if the 
author had tailored her story to fit 
these facts. The real value of the 
book rests in the fund of information 
it contains about the origin of dis- 
criminatory practices in the South. 

MICHAEL MC LAUGHLIN. 


NOTICES 


arraignment of the tolerant, “open 
minded” generation of pleasant Bohe- 
mians responsible as much as anybody 
for the present plight of civilization, 
and it is very Catholic by implication. 
But “The Bishop’s Beggar,” his story 
of the proud young Renaissance prel- 
ate who learned love and humility from 
a particularly trying mendicant, could 
be quite explicitly claimed as a piece 
of Catholic literature. 
Charleston—Photographic Studies. By 
F. S. Lincoln (New York: Corinthian 
Publications. $5.00). Many of the 
famous old homes of Charleston have 
been destroyed by fire, war, hurricane 
and earthquakes—the chief disasters 
happening in 1700, 1740, 1779, 1861 
and 1886. Undaunted by these many 
catastrophes, its energetic citizens time 
and time again rebuilt it, making it to- 
day unique among American cities for 
the beauty of its homes and gardens. 
Mr. Lincoln, best known for his su- 
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perb camera studies of Colonial Wil- 
liamsburg, has captured the peculiar 
charm of Charleston in these masterly 
photographs. Special mention must 
be made of the Middleton Place Gar- 
dens, the Miles Brewton House, the 
Manigault Gateway, the Dock Street 
Theater Doorway, the William John- 
ston Stairway, the Heywood House 
Mantel. Any one of these seventy- 
three charming pictures is worth 
framing. We look forward eagerly to 
Mr. Lincoln’s promised camera study 
of Mont St. Michel. 

El Rio del Espiritu Santo. By Jean 
Delanglez, S.J., Ph.D. Edited by Thomas 
J. McMahon, S.T.D. (New York: The 
United States Catholic Historical So- 
ciety). Trained in Munich and at the 
Catholic University of America, the 
author name above has made special 
researches on the early history of the 
Great Lakes Region and the Missis- 
sippi Valley, has written often on 
French missionaries and explorers in 
America and is now preparing for pub- 
lication the posthumous Guide to His- 
torical Method of Father Garraghan. 
His latest volume, based on a series of 
articles which appeared in Mid-Amer- 
ica, deals with early writings on the 
area between the Appalachian Range 
and the Rocky Mountains, analyzes 
maps, discusses the question whether 
or not the famous Rio del Espiritu 
Santo is identical with the Mississippi 
River, and explains to what extent the 
traditional affirmative answer may be 
accepted as true. 


PAMPHLET PUBLICATIONS: Mary of 
the United States Mother of the United 
Nations; Is Religion Bad for Your 
Mind?; Romance is Where You Find It; 
Laughs from a Lecturer, by Daniel A. 
Lord, S.J.; Is the Pope Always Right?, 
by Grover Ables; Can We Kill Them 
Mercifully?, by Dr. Clement S. Mihan- 
ovich (St. Louis: The Queen’s Work. 
10 cents each). Talks on Mass and 
First Holy Communion, by G. Hurrell; 
What Is He Doing at the Font?, by C. C. 
Martindale, S.J.; The Essentials of Spir- 
itual Unity, by Ronald Knox. New 
edition; Send for the Priest, by Canon 
F. E. Pritchard; Relics of Popery, by 
Rt. Rev. Abbot Horne, F.S.A.; The 
Jesuits in British Guiana, by H. S. de 
Caires, S.J.; Father Allan, by J. E. 


Hutcheson; When Is a Priest Not a 
Priest? (The Nature of Anglican Or- 
ders), by Maurice Bévenot, S.J. (Lon- 
don: Catholic Truth Society. 3d each). 

The Catholic Theology of the Cruci- 
fixion, by Rev. Francis X. Sallaway, 
S.T.D., a reply to “The Crucifixion: 
History or Theology?”, by Rev. John 
Haynes Holmes; Second Epistle to the 
Unitarians, by Rev. Francis X. Sallaway 
S.T.D. (10 cents each); Chats with 
Little Children (15 cents); The Fra- 
grance of the Little Flower, by Rev. 
M. D. Forrest, M.S.C. (St. Paul: Fathers 
Rumble and Carty, Radio Replies Press. 
$1.00). Stations of the Cross in Dialogue 
Drama, by Rev. Francis Wanenmacher, 
illustrated by Richard King (St. Paul: 
Catechetical Guild. 50 cents). Come 
Follow Me, by Neil Boyton, S.J. (New 
York: America Press, 15 cents). What 
Is My Vocation?, by Father Winfrid 
Herbst, S.D.S. (St. Nazianz, Wis.: The 
Society of the Divine Savior. 25 cents). 
Vocation Digest (Loretto, Ky.: Sisters 
of Loretto at the Foot of the Cross. 25 
cents). Venerable Mother Therese 
Couderc, by John J. Griffin (New York: 
Religious of the Cenacle). The Catholic 
Parish School, by H. C. Schuyler, 
S.T.L., LL.D. (Philadelphia: Jefferies 
& Manz). Mary Queen of Our Hearts, 
by Rev. George J. Haye; A Directory 
of Catholic Colleges and Universities 
for Men and Women in the United 
States (Paterson, N. J.: St. Anthony 
Guild Press. 25 cents each). 

From Hinduism to Catholicism via 
Anglicanism, by J. Stephen Narayan, 
B.D. Fourth Edition (Ranchi, India: 
Catholic Press. 6 As.). The Evolution 
of Peace, by G. C. (Easton, Pa.: David 
Hennessy. 25 cents). Egypt’s War 
Effort. A Reply to the Charges of The 
American Christian Palestine Commit- 
tee, by Ahmad Hussein (New York: 
From Author). Communism a World 
Menace, by John F. Cronin, S.S., Ph.D. 
(Washington, D. C.: N.C.W.C. 10 cents). 

International Conciliation: February, 
1947, Soviet Policy Toward Disarma- 
ment, by Marina Salvin; March, 1947, 
Russia Seen From Within, an Account 
of a Relief Mission Visit to Moscow, by 
Peter Grimm; Russia and the World, a 
Soviet Review of Diplomacy, by Max 
M. Laserson (New York: Carnegie En- 
dowment for International Peace. 5 
cents). 
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Our Contributors 


DISCOURAGING as FERDINAND A, HER- 
MENS’S “From Potsdam to Moscow” 
may be the constructive suggestion 
with which it ends should be adopted 
by all our readers. We have not 
heard from Dr. Hermens, a close stu- 
dent of the national as well as of the 
international scene, for two years, 
when he wrote percipiently of “Peace- 
making 1945.” He is at present Pro- 
fessor of Political Science at the Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame, and advisory 
editor of The Review of Politics. 

ONE of the good things for which a 
spell of rainy weather in the midst of 
one’s travels was responsible is Erik 
vy. KUEHNELT-LEDDIHN’s present study 
of “The Failure of Catholic Literature,” 
written while he was marooned in 
Canada last Fall. Our selfish distress 
at the author’s approaching return to 
his home in Austria is somewhat tem- 


pered by the promise of continued 
contributions from his pen. 
WitH “Our Lady of the Hats,” we 


introduce a new contributor, Rev. 
Francis X. Lyons, a Maryknoll mis- 
sioner now stationed in Lima, Peru, 
after having spent three years at a 
mission post at Puno, high in the 
Andes. He had been assigned there 
immediately after his ordination to 
teach in the regional seminary. Father 
Lyons is a Philadelphian, a graduate 
of St. Joseph’s College and a regular 
contributor to The Field Afar. 

Ir would surely be bringing “coals 
to Newcastle” for us to try to tell our 
readers anything of Rev. JosEpH Mc- 
SorLEy, C.S.P. We might, however, 
remark that articles from his pen are 
all too rare in our pages and that into 
this one, “State Aid to Parish Schools,” 
went the same kind of research and 
documentation that make the demand 
for his Outline History of the Church 
by Centuries so continuous that even 
through five editions it remains un- 
slaked. Last year Father McSorley was 
elected First Consultor and Vicar of 
the Paulist Fathers. 


AFTER spending the war years at sea, 
LIEUTENANT C. J. MAGUIRE is presently 
attached to the Merchant Marine In- 
vestigating Unit of the Coast Guard. 
He holds his B.A. degree from Ford- 
ham University, has done graduate 
work there and at New York Univer- 
sity, and is on leave of absence from 
a teaching position in Lafayette High 
School, Brooklyn. 

In April, 1946, Very Rev. Msar. 
JOSEPH PrzupzIK, Ph.D., Director of 
the Catholic Social Service Bureau of 
Lincoln, Neb., introduced himself to 
us with a searching article on “Com- 
munism and Democracy.” Now, draw- 
ing on correspondence from various 
parts of the world and from conversa- 
tions with people recently returned 
from Europe he discusses “Peace in 
Our Times—Soviet Style.” Learned 
in Law and in Social Service, Msgr. 
Przudzik holds many degrees from 
various universities. 

LECOMTE bu Nowy’s book, Human 
Destiny, has been so widely publicized 
that we are happy to present so author- 
itative an opinion of it as that of Rev. 
JOHN A. O’BRIEN, PH.D., well known 
writer and educator, for many years 
director of the Newman Foundation at 
the University of Illinois, and now Pro- 
fessor of Religion at the University of 
Notre Dame. Among Dr. O’Brien’s 
many published works are Evolution 
and Religion, Religion in a Changing 
World, and the most recent, Truths 
Men Live By. 

Since her last contribution in No- 
vember, 1945, MoTHER MAry PAULA 
WILLIAMSON, R.C., has been transferred 
from the Boston Convent of the Cen- 
acle to the Ronkonkoma house, where 
she is very happily busy with the 
Lending Library. In “Igino Giordani” 
she writes of an Italian author whose 
books she is translating in collabora- 
tion with Mother Clelia Maranzana. 
One, St. Paul, Apostle and Martyr, was 
published last year, and a _ second, 
Mary of Nazareth, is to appear soon. 
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Ir does indeed seem “a thundering 
long while”’—nearly a decade—since 
we have heard from ALAN Devoe (“The 
Garden Gate”), though we have been 
reading him constantly in his depart- 
ment “Down to Earth” in The Amer- 
ican Mercury. Our readers will re- 
member him as a naturalist who fled 
the City with its numberless gad- 
gets, for the peace and contentment 
of remote Phudd Hill, in Hillsdale, 
N. Y., and also as the author of 
many charming nature studies in our 
pages. 

SISTER Mary Davin celebrates for us 
the centenary of the arrival in the 
United States of “The School Sisters of 
Notre Dame.” At present stationed 
at the College of Notre Dame of Mary- 
land in Baltimore as assistant librar- 
ian, she is also engaged in writing the 
history of the college. Sister is the 
translator of Claudel’s Coronal and of 
Brother Lawrence’s The Practice of 
the Presence of God, the first of which 
won for her an election to Delta Ep- 
silon Sigma. She writes for America, 
Catholic Library World, etc. 

Poets: Many of our May poets sing 
the praises of our Blessed Lady. SIstER 
M. ConsiiiA, P.H.J.C., from whom we 
first heard in March, gives us the lovely 
“A Song for Mary”; a poet known to 
readers of America, The Commonweal, 
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Spirit, etc., SISTER MARY OF THE VISI- 
TATION, of Mount de Sales, Catonsville, 
Md., writes “To Our Lady in the Atom- 
ic Age.” JAMES W. PETERSON’S fine 
“Magnificat” was written at St. Mary’s 
Seminary in Baltimore, whither he 
went from Gannon College in Erie to 
study his philosophy, proceeding later 
to the Catholic University for his the- 
ology. Sister MAry CATHERINE of the 
Ursuline Academy in Pittsburgh proves 
herself again the true poet in her 
‘Dulcis Hospes Animae.” VIOLET 
ALLEYN STorey’s charming “Child in 
a Yellow Dress” comes from Garden 
City, N. Y., from a free lance writer 
whose first work we published a year 
ago. Begotten of his wartime farming 
operations is the poem of an old Irish 
contributor, “The Seasons’ Round” by 
Liam P. CLancy. STELLA Muse WHITE- 
HEAD, widely published poet and one 
time Poet Laureate of Mississippi, 
gives us in her lovely tribute to the late 
Grace Moore, “Forever Song,” her first 
contribution. Miss Whitehead now 
lives in New York where she is doing 
free lance work. “White Birch,” by 
Sister M. DorotHy ANNE, C.S.C., 
marks its author’s initial appearance 
in our pages. She teaches in the 
Schlarman High School in Danville, 
Ill., and is a contributor to Extension, 
The Ave Maria, etc. 


INDEX TO REVIEWERS 


KaTHERINE Baicy, Lrtt.D., Officier de l’Instruction Publique, author, dramatic and literary critic, 
Philadelphia; Past President of the Catholic Poetry Society of America; author of The 
Poets’ Chantry, From Dante to Jeanne d’Arc, etc. 

Mary E. Brennan, editor and critic, member of the Editorial Staff of The Encyclopedia Amer- 
icana, New York City; former Associate Editor of the Quarterly Bulletin, member of the 
Executive Board and Regent of the New York Chapter of the International Federation 


of Catholic Alumnae. 


Erik vON KUEHNELT-LEpDDIHN, PH.D., educator and author, New York City; professor of European 
History, College of Chestnut Hill, Chestnut Hill, Pa.; formerly at Beaumont College, Eng., 
and Georgetown University, Washington, D. C.; former correspondent in Moscow; author 
of Gates of Hell, Menace of the Herd (under pseudonym F. S. Campbell), Moscow 1979, etc. 


James W. Lang, M.A., art critic, associate curator of the National Gallery of Art, Washington, 
D. C.; author of Masters of Modern Art, Three Centuries of American Painting, etc. 

Rev. MicHaet McLAvGuHiin, lecturer on interracial subjects, assistant at St. Peter Claver’s Church, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; associate editor of the interracial magazine Stray Notes; director of the 
“Hail Mary” program on radio station WWRL. 

Rev. JosepH McSortey, C.S.P., author and translator, Church of St. Paul the Apostle, New York 
City; author of Think and Pray, An Outline History of the Church by Centuries, etc. 

Rev. James A. McVann, C.S.P., J.C.D., Professor of Canon Law, St. Paul’s College, Washington, 
D.C 


THEoporeE MAYNARD, PH.D., author, educator and critic, Port Washington, N. Y.; author of 
Mystic in Motley, Collected Poems, etc., etc. 

MARGARET MEAGHER, writer, teacher, musician, Richmond, Va.; cataloguer of bibliographical 
works for art and university libraries; author of Education in Richmond, etc. 

Rev, BERNARD F. MEYER, M.M., Maryknoll, N. Y.; missionary in China, 1926-1946. 

Joserpu J. Remy, Pu.D., Litt.D., Professor of English and Librarian, Hunter College, New York 
City; author of Newman as a Man of Letters, etc. 








